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(PAOST trust duties can’t be delegated. But the signing of 
dividend checks, as well as their preparation, can be 
handled quickly and easily by one of your clerks using the 
Todd Disbursement System. Four separate steps—imprint- 
ing amounts, listing amounts to the check register, adding, 
and signing—are completed in a single operation at the 
rate of 1000 or more an hour. 

An Eastern bank* which recently installed this equip- 
ment says: “It is working out even better than we expected. 
One girl is doing the same work formerly done by three, 

-and we are preparing checks much faster than before.” 

Get the work done faster in your institution. Free your 
officers from the time-consuming task of signing checks by 
hand. Give them a greater number of hours for executive 
work. Write today for detailed information about the Todd 
Disbursement System, or request a Todd representative to 


COMPANY, INC. call and answer your questions. 


*Name on request. 
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trade center in Latin. Ame ica. . The Foreign Department 
of the Chase at the head 6 office in New York thus has a 
timely and well-rounded. ‘knowledge of business and 
financial conditions in thesé countries, 


The benefits of these facilities and first hand connec- 
tions are available to Chase Correspondent Banks. Equally 


valuable services are at their disposal for their banking 
requirements with Old World countries. 
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Simple Loan Supervision Avoids Mistakes 


The author’s bank handles about $5,000,000 in loans by 


the system of supervision here described. In a real small 


HE basis of our system of loan 
supervision, and the thing that 
makes it equally valuable to a 

unit bank or to a branch system is 
the credit file comment that is 
required of the loan officer on every 
loan, regardless of size, and on any 
renewal that is not in exact accord- 
ance with the original agreement 
with the borrower. Many banks 
maintain rather complete files on 
the larger loans but complete 
supervision is not possible without 
this credit comment on every loan 
and we insure such comments, 
despite forgetfulness or careless- 
ness, by having the credit depart- 
ment check all new loans against 
the files about a week after the 
loan has been made and bulletin 
the loan officer until all missing 
comments have been made. 

Comments can and should be 

standardized with respect to the 

minimum information requirements 
and we follow approximately this 
schedule: 

Amount of loan—rate—maturity. 

Security, if any. 

Purpose of loan and explanation 
of how borrower anticipates 
being able to meet the sched- 
uled maturity. 


Supplementary information in 
support, if necessary. 
These minimum requirements 


apply to every write-up. But on 
the first loan to each borrower, 
We require, in addition to this 
Standard information, a_ brief 
description of the antecedent his- 
tory of the borrower, of his 
business and its peculiarities, of 





bank, the president or a director can act as loan supervisor. 


By E. L. BLAINE, JR. 


Vice President, Peoples National Bank of 
Washington, Seatile, Washington 


his prospects and of his relation- 
ship with the bank, so that by 
reference to the first comment in 
the file, we can readily visualize 
the type of borrower we are 
dealing with. 


The comments on_ subsequent 
loans can, therefore, be quite 
brief and, in addition to the 


standard information, need con- 
tain only reference to important 
changes, if any, in the borrower’s 
circumstances. 

Renewal loans need be com- 
mented on only where the re- 
newal was not contemplated in 
the original comment. In addi- 
tion to comments at the time 
loans are made, we also follow 
the practice of having the loan- 
ing officers make interim com- 
ments containing any information 
picked up from the borrower or 
from other sources that would 
have any bearing upon the credit 
standing of the borrower. 

A sample of such standardized 
comments follows: 

* * * 


(Excerpt from credit file of 
John Jones) 

JOHN JONES 

August 1, 1938—$1,000 at 6% for 
90 days, unsecured. The under- 
standing with the borrower is that 
a substantial payment will be made 
at maturity with one renewal 
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granted. Proceeds of this loan are 
being used to discount bill for a 
large order of sugar on which a 
substantial quantity discount was 
obtained. Since this is the. begin- 
ning of the canning season, this 
heavier inventory should move out 
promptly and provide funds for the 
retirement of the debt. 

Borrower operates a retail gro- 
cery under the trade style of 
“John’s Market” and has been in 
business locally for the past twenty 
years. Maintains a satisfactory high 
three-figure balance, and has given 
evidence of being a thrifty indi- 
vidual. We at one time accommo- 
dated him on automobile loans 
which have always been paid 
promptly. This is the first time we 
have ever extended open credit for 
his business of this amount but our 
past experience and his statement, 
which shows a net worth of $20,000 
with good current proportions and 
very small liabilities, would amply 
justify the loan. 

Dec. 15, 1938—$500 at 7% pay- 
able $100 per month. Borrower is 
spending approximately $1,500 in 
alterations to his store to give it a 
modernized appearance and did not 
want to exhaust his entire cash 
reserve so requested this accom- 
modation. Loan previously reported 
was reduced to $600 at the first 
maturity and there should be no 
difficulty with the line as business 
continues at profitable levels. 

Feb. 1, 1939—$1,000 at 6% pay- 
able $200 a month. This is actually 
a combination of balance of $800 
on the two previous loans with an 


additional $200. Jones was in posi- 
tion to pay the $400 due at this 
time on the loan of August 1 but 
has recently taken in his son as a 
partner and they are spending 
$2,000 in equipping a modern meat 
department and Jones requested 
the use of the $400 together with 
$200 additional, and by agreement, 
we have incorporated the entire 
indebtedness into the one note. The 
son is about 35 years of age and for 
several years past has operated his 
own shop in Seattle but recently 
sold out and is now going to assist 
his father in the local business. The 
year-end statement of John’s Mar- 
‘ket shows continued progress and 
the net worth, as a result of earn- 
ings for the year and the son’s 
contribution to the partnership, is 
now $27,500. 
* * _ 

Credit comments of the foregoing 
type have many advantages. The 
mere requirement that they be 
written automatically forces the 
loan officer to make inquiry as to 
the purpose of the loan and how the 
borrower expects to be able to meet 
its maturity. This frequently brings 
out information that enables us to 
avoid making loans that might, 
without investigation, seem entirely 
satisfactory but which, because of 
some unsound purpose, frequently 
develop into ‘trouble. Similarly, 
inquiry as to ability to meet a set 
maturity frequently reveals the 
fact that an anticipated payment 
program cannot be conveniently 
met, which results in resetting the 
loan or the payment program so as 
to eliminate friction with the bor- 
rower over delinquencies or non- 
performance. 

Under usual circumstances it is 
extremely difficult for the loan 
officer to be positive of his memory 
as to what was agreed to 90 days 
before, and he therefore feels him- 
self on the defensive when a full 
renewal is requested by some bor- 
derline borrower. With the entire 
agreement incorporated into a 
credit comment at the time the 
loan was made, he can immediately 
place the borrower on the defen- 
sive if the request for the renewal 
is contrary to the original under- 
standing and can at that time, 
instead of months later, begin to 
investigate the changed circum- 
stances of the borrower’s condition 
which had made it impossible for 
him to perform according to sched- 
ule. If the renewal request was 
originally contemplated, the com- 
ment will indicate, and the renewal 
can always be handled intelligently 
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in the absence of the Joan officer 
who has been handling the account. 
This latter is a very important 
point. 

Every bank likes to keep the 
number of criticized items at a 
minimum and it has been our ex- 
perience that, when an examiner 
finds every transaction with the 
customer reported, he comes to the 
conclusion that the bank officers 


Why This LoanSupervision 
Is So Successful 


1. Because all basic records 
are prepared as carbons of nor- 
mal routine, the system is eco- 
nomical. 


2. Because the supervisor is 
constantly in touch with all 
loans and changes in them, it 
is efficient. 


3. Because arbitrary restric- 


tions are eliminated, loan officers 
become aggressive yet retain 
their ability to be cautious. 


4. Because the supervisor is 
kept constantly informed on 
every borrower, special volumi- 
nous reports are not needed 
when a borrower asks for an 
unusually large loan. 


know what they are doing at all 
times, and the result is to increase 
his confidence in the officers’ judg- 
ment and to eliminate a number of 
minor criticisms that he might 
otherwise make if he were not so 
assured of the close following of all 
loans. 

Once this practice of credit com- 
ments on all loans is established, it 
is a simple matter to have effective 
loan supervision. As the typist 
writes each comment into its re- 
spective file, she carries a carbon 
and legal length sheet in her type- 
writer, moving such sheet up from 
comment to comment until it is 
filled with the carbon copies. Such 
sheets of copy are then sent to the 
loan supervisor who, the following 
morning, can scan through and 
familiarize himself with all the 
details of loans made the preced- 
ing day. Experience shows that this 
takes very little time and that one 
soon becomes accustomed, by means 
of the standardized form of com- 
ment, to recognize the important 
points concerning each loan and to 
detect any loans which seem out of 


line with established bank policy 
or with sound credit principles. A 
memo to or a conversation with the 
loaning officer concerning such 
loans then follows and serves two 
purposes. It educates the loan of- 
ficer to include in his credit memo 
the important factors to convince 
most anyone that the loan was 
soundly made and, if the loan was 
not in accordance with established 
policy, it trains the loaning officer 
to avoid such loans in the future. 
It is surprising how few memos or 
conversations are necessary after 
the system has been in operation 
and the various officers become 
familiar with its use and effective- 
ness. 

From this point on, loan super- 
vision in a branch or chain system 
differs from that for a unit bank. 
In the latter, the liability ledger 
and the original credit files are 
under the same roof as the super- 
visor so that examination, reviews 
and check-ups of the various bor- 
rowing lines are usually conducted 
by reference to these original rec- 
ords. It is somewhat of a different 
task for the branch or chain bank 
as these original records are not 
readily accessible to the supervisor. 
We use the following system for 
such a case. 

Five hundred dollars has been 
established as the minimum line 
that we will continuously supervise, 
and individual manila folders are 
therefore made up for each bor- 
rower who owes the bank $500 or 
more. Comments on lines under 
$500 still go over the supervisor’s 
desk, but no separate folders are 
made. Then comments are filed 
away alphabetically and can be 
pulled and inserted in folders if the 
line goes over $500 later on. On 
the face of this folder is stamped 
a form into which can be written 
the amount owing the bank by that 
customer as of the end of each 
month for a number of years. Each 
office prepares, as part of its normal 
routine, a list at of the end of the 
month showing the amount owing 
by each borrower. 

This list is used by the loaning 
officers at that branch to keep them 
familiar with their various borrow- 
ing accounts and a copy of the list 
goes to the supervisor. His office 
copies the amount owing into the 
form on the front of the respective 
borrowers’ files and thus obtains a 
running record of the fluctuation 
in that line from month to month. 

Into this same manila folder, his 
office drops, in chronological order, 
the copies of the credit comments 
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that are cut from the copy sheets 
which come in daily from the 
various offices. In addition, the 
branch supplies the supervisor’s 
office with a copy of all financial 
statements on lines of $500 or over 
and these also are placed in the 
manila folder. Thus with a mini- 
mum of effort on the part of either 
the branch or the supervisor a 
folder is maintained in the super- 
visor’s Office that is practically a 
duplicate credit file. From his daily 
reading of the copies of the credit 
comments going over his desk the 
supervisor is familiar with every 
loan made to a borrower and, in 
his own mind, he classifies that 
borrower’s loan as desirable or 
otherwise. 

At regular intervals of three 
months or less, the supervisor pulls 
all of the folders for each office and 
turning them over one by one, 
glances at the figures on the front 
showing the changes from month 
to month in the amount owing by 
the customer. If this amount shows 
a regular systematic reduction, 
there is nothing more to be done as 
he approved the loan when it first 
went on the books and it is appar- 
ently performing in accordance 
with agreement. If the amount re- 
mains unchanged or is increasing, 
he may want to refresh his memory 
of the loan by glancing at the com- 
ments within and, if such a glance 
indicates lack of performance, a 
notation is made and a memo ad- 
dressed to the branch asking for an 
explanation. This same memo, of 
course, calls the attention of the 
branch to the lack of performance. 

Such a review of loans can 
usually be made in a little over an 
hour for each office and consti- 
tutes really a full examination of 
the credit risks in that branch. 
Thus we say we can quickly and 
easily examine all branch loans 
without even leaving the head 
office and without any expensive 
or cumbersome detail in maintain- 
ing records at the main office. 

It should be noted that this ex- 
amination is limited to the credit 
risk and such technical matters as 
the way notes are signed or col- 
lateral pledged are determined on 
the periodic visits of the auditing 
staff. In addition to this quarterly 
examination conducted from the 
main office, we follow the practice 
of making an annual or semi- 
annual physical examination with- 
in the branch itself for the primary 
purpose of checking policy with 
respect to the small lines under 
$500 that are not covered in the 
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Daily examination of all branch loans consists of a half hour review of credit com- 
ments from each branch, which supplies the loan supervisor with more detail than 
is possible to obtain in the conventional annual physical examination. 


quarterly examination. 

This system has proved very 
economical and exceedingly effi- 
cient and has one further advan- 
tage that should be mentioned. The 
supervisor is at all times informed 
of the progress of every borrower 
so that a voluminous report and 
antecedent information is_ not 
necessary when the branch occa- 
sionally desires to submit some 
unusually large request from a 
borrower who ordinarily confines 
his loans to smaller figures. The 
more common method of reporting 
only loans above certain arbitrary 
limits to the main office results in 
that office having very little knowl- 
edge of the record and performance 
of many small but worthy bor- 
rowers. Thus when one of these bor- 
rowers wants a little larger credit, 
there is no background at the main 
office and the decision must rest or 
fall upon the single individual re- 
port. This often works to the dis- 
advantage of the borrower and 
deprives the bank of a satisfactory 
loan. 

It has always seemed a little 
strange to us that branch or chain 
banks invariably place arbitrary 
limits as to the amount that any 
branch officer may loan, while such 
limits are almost unheard of among 
unit banks or among the main 
office officers of a branch or group 
system. We believe that generally, 
the men selected to run a branch 
bank are on a par in ability with 
the average loan officer in the main 
office or in a unit bank and that the 


real reason behind the practice of 
placing limits is to prevent the 
branch from making mistakes be- 
cause of the lack of opportunity to 
discuss the loan applications with a 
number of other officers as is pos- 
sible at the main office. 

Under our system, we have elim- 
inated all arbitrary limits on loan- 
ing officers and find that it works 
out very well. In place of a limit, 
we encourage the branch officers 
to consult by telephone or corre- 
spondence the supervisor on any 
loans that the branch officer feels 
he does not want to be fully re- 
sponsible for, but we give him 
authority to make any loan he 
wishes without consultation. We 
have found that this encourages 
ingenuity and self-confidence among 
branch loan officers, places them 
and us in position to truthfully say 
that every office has full authority 
to make or decline any loan, which 
is a very important point in public 
relations under a branch system. 
We find that this practice results 
in actually more conferences and 
consultations between the branch 
loan officers and the supervisor 
because it is human nature to like 
to ask, “What do you think of this 
situation,” and to dislike to ask the 
question, “May I do this?” 

We do not feel that eliminating 
the set limits runs any great risk 
since every loan is known at the 
head office the following day and 
tendencies of loan officers to vary 
from sound principles are detected 


(Continued on page 753) 
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Present Day Trends In Account Analysis 


Do They ‘ee oe 


EQUIRED reduction in rates of 

credit granted in analysis on 

earning funds, due to de- 
creased earning power of bank 
investments, should not be applied 
carelessly or hastily, but only after 
thorough consideration of all factors 
involved. 

The fact that rates of return on 
security investments have dropped 
to an average around 2%, is no 
reason for claiming that this is the 
limit of rate that should be granted 
on earning funds in analysis. 

The total average income from 
investments in the Commercial 
Department, when divided by the 
total average investments produc- 
ing this income, should determine 
the rate. One might be surprised if 
this rate figured around 4% be- 
cause of the impression of the 
rather constantly decreasing returns 
on securities, but if 60% of average 
investments is in loans, yielding an 
average income of 5%, and 40% is 
in securities yielding an average of 
2%, you .will have a combined 
average income of 3.8%. If the 


Work toward greater uniformity of method? 


Avoid sales resistance? 


Eliminate inequalities as between customers ? 
Provide for collection of adequate profits? 
Require charges on small accounts consistent 


with analysis rates. 


By GILBERT BALKAM 


Manager, Dept. New Business and Analysis, 
Quincy Trust Company, Quincy, Mass. 


method of analys's calls for deduc- 
tion from this rate of cost of han- 
dling investments and cost of 
protecting funds, and you find these 
combined costs amount to .80%, 
you have a net rate of 3%. If you 
are requiring 144% or 142% profit 
on the customer’s net collected bal- 
ance, in fairness to him, you are 
bound to give him the full credit 
rate on earning funds which your 
records show. 

When credit rate on earning funds 
is decreased, it should be remem- 
bered that this affects the measured 
service schedule also, and if your 
present schedule (if you are using 
measured service on small bal- 
ances) is at present consistent with 
the costs you are us ng in analysis, 
it should be adjusted to maintain 
consistency with any increased costs 
effected through reduction of credit 
rate on earning funds. 


Where 20% reserve and 14% 
required profit is being used, if a 
credit rate is reduced from 312% to 
242%, it reduces the availability 
of a given balance to pay activity 
costs by 52%, or increases the re- 
quired balance to cover the same 
activity cost by 108%. Expressed in 
other words, about half as much 
activity is allowable for the same 
balance, or twice as much balance 
is required for the same amount of 
activity cost. 

Table No. I illustrates this. 

There is a trend today in analysis 
methods toward: 

a. Including a profit or mark-up 
in item rates to represent a fair 
merchandising value loading salable 
items heavily, with little or no 
mark-up on others, and 

b. Consolidating various factors 
in rate of earnings credit to short- 
cut operations. 


> 1 7 Ss om LS OS we 
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A. Analysis of accounts was orig- 
inally developed on a _ cost-plus- 
profit basis. This, in my opinion, 
should continue. When you mark- 
up item costs, you abandon two 
things. 1. Your ability to claim to 
the customer that the figures rep- 
resent actual costs prevailing in 
your own bank, and 2. Equality of 
profit requirements as_ between 
customers, because of the varying 
combination of items prevailing in 
different accounts. On some ac- 
counts, you would claim more profit 
than you are entitled to, and on 
others, not as much as you should 
require. Often, in addition to the 
profit mark-up on items, there is 
a required profit on balance carried. 

This, in my opinion, instead of 
improving the merchandising meth- 
ods of the bank, tends to build up 
sales resistance. In the cost-plus 
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Table 1. Effect Of Reduction Of Credit Rate On 
Earning Funds In Detailed Analysis 
20% Reserve—1%4% Required Profit 


Rates 
3%% 3%4% 3% 


foe, fm 


$1,000 Balance 
200 20% Reserve 


~ * m- © 


244% 2% 


$ 800 Earning funds 2.33 2.16 2.00 1.83 1.66 
14%4% Required profits 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 


Available for cost 1.29 1.12 -96 -79 -62 


Balance required to 1,000.00 1,150.00 1,344.00 1,633.00 2,080.00 
cover same activity 
cost. 


Reduction of Credit 
Rate on Earning Funds 


314% to 3%4% 
3%4% to 3% 

3% to 23%4% 
25%4% to 2%4% 
314% to 244% 


Reduction in availability of 
balance to pay activity costs 


13.2% 
14.3% 
17.7% 
21.5% 


52% 108% 
($1.29 to $.62) ($1,000 to $2,080) 


To reduce credit on earning funds from 31%4% to 2%4%, means (in terms 
of measured service just as much as on detailed analysis), about one-half 
as much activity allowable for the same balance, or twice as much 
balance for the same amount of activity cost. 


Increase in Balance required 
to cover same activity cost 





system, you have the advantage of 
definite frankness in your claim of 
cost and required profit; whereas, 
in the mark-up method, you have 
a fuzzy set of figures in which it is 
impossible to defend costs or to 
point out the exact element of 
profit demanded. A good accountant 
can put you in the corner easily on 
this basis. 

On the other hand, in my eight 
years of experience in dealing with 
customers on analysis, I have never 
yet had one question our right to 
claim a reasonable profit. In fact, 
they expect to pay it, but they will 
accept it more gracefully if they 
know just what they are paying 
and do not have their suspicions 
aroused by figures which you your- 
self cannot explain as to the fac- 
tors of cost and profit involved. 

Merchandising of bank services 
is not necessarily parallel to other 
merchandising plans. Customers 
want to know, and it is to the 
advantage of the bank to have 
them know, on just what basis they 
are being charged, both as to cost 
and required profit. 

There is an element of danger 
prevailing in this method also. For 
years, good authorities have been 
preaching the necessity of knowing 
your own costs and using them. 
This system presents a great temp- 
tation to banks to neglect their own 
knowledge of costs and adopt some 
good looking set of figures which 
they think should fairly fit their 
situation. This leads to more con- 
fusion and lack of sound account- 
ing in setting rates in analysis, and 
works against the trend for uni- 
formity in method which is being 
so admirably advocated today. 

B. In consolidating various fac- 
tors of analysis in rate of earnings 
credit, a certain amount of this can 
be done to advantage; but carried 
to the extreme, you cover your steps 
so fully that the process is clouded 
in the eyes of the customer, and he 
cannot easily follow the steps in 
developing final charge. 

Referring to previous figures, if a 
gross rate of income of 3.8% is 
found, it is good merchandising to 
deduct from this rate, your cost of 
investing and of protecting funds. 
If the cost is .8%, the net credit 
rate would be 3%. If this rate is 
adjusted to apply to net collected 
balance, rather than to earning 
funds, no harm is done, and the 
operation of deducting legal reserve 
is obviated. But if a separate 114% 
profit is required, it looks more 
attractive to the customer to grant 
a 3% credit on earning funds, than 
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a 2.4% credit on net collected bal- 
ance. If the 144% required profit 
is consolidated with this rate, you 
have a rate of 1.15% credit on net 
collected balance against which you 
offset your activity cost to secure 
the final result. 

This final step seems to me to be 
not only poor merchandising, be- 
cause of the hidden process through 
which you develop your results? 
and failure to disclose a more 
favorable rate of earning credit to 
your customer, but is positively 
unjust to the bank in neglecting to 
collect proper profits against inad- 
equate balances and thus maintain 
equality as between customers. 
This method claims only profit on 
balances carried, regardless of how 
inadequate it may have been, for 
the bank is fully entitled to profit 
on the balance that would have 
been required to cover cost and 
render normal profit such as is 
received on all other compensating 
balances. 

This point was emphasized in an 
article of mine in Bankers Monthly 
of October 1938, “How We Develop 
Analysis Charges On Accounts With 
Insufficient Balance.” On a balance 
of $1,000 with 20% reserve, 3% 
earnings credit, 144% required 
profit, the allowable cost would be 
96 cents, and the required profit 
$1.04 or, the required profit is 108% 
of activity cost on the normal ac- 
count. If, on this same balance, the 
cost was $1.50 instead of 96 cents, 
and you only required a profit of 
144% of balance or $1.04 you would 
only be claiming 69% of profit on 
the basis of your investment in 
cost, and this account would con- 
tribute only 8/10 of 1% profit on 
the basis of the $1,560 balance it 
should have carried; while your 
accounts with compensating or 
better balances are rendering 144% 
or more on their balances. 

The ultimate objective of analysis 
is to seek out those accounts that 
are not paying their way and apply 
charges to equalize with others 
their demand for service, so that 
you can honestly claim that, in 
your bank, all accounts are treated 
alike—no favoritism—no inequali- 
ties. This absolutely cannot be done 
on the basis of consolidating re- 
quired profit to earnings credit, 
which claims only profit on a basis 
of balance carried. 

The figures in Table II will illus- 
trate the differences in method, 
emphasizing the short-cut features 
as well as the hidden process and 
lack of adequate profits charge. 

I recently made a test on a series 


Table II. 


Detailed Method 


Net collected balance 
Reserve 20% 


Earning funds.... 


3% Credit 
Activity cost 


Net profit 
1%% Required profit 


Net collected balance 
Reserve 20% 


Earning funds.......... 
3% Credit.................. 
Activity cost.......... 


Net profit............ , 
Required profit 108% of cost 


Charge ........ 


Consolidated Method . 


Net collected balance 
Earnings credit @ 1.15% 
Activity cost 


Net collected balance 
Earnings credit @ 1.15% 
Cost ICEL SLR 


*Charge .. 


*This charge is 51% less than that made on 
the compensating basis—$1.12. The element 
of profit on this basis is $1.04 or 8/10 of 1% 
on compensating balance of $1,560 which, 
at 14%4%, is $1.62. Therefore the charge is 
58 cents less. 


of accounts in the run of the work 
on which we had made charges 
based on required compensating 
balances, and to have rendered 
charges on the basis of balances 
actually carried, would have re- 
duced our charges 43%. 

This method, therefore, seems to 
me to be objectionable for three 
substantial reasons: 

1. It obliterates the clear-cut 
steps prevailing in the cost-plus 
method, and therefore, creates sales 
resistance. 

2. It perpetuates rather than 
eliminates inequalities as between 
customers; giving those with inad- 
equate balance, service at a much 
lower rate than those with com- 
pensating balances. 

3. It seriously reduces the income 
to which the bank is justly entitled 
through service charges, and large- 
ly resolves the method into one of 
stop-loss charges. 


Measured Service Schedule 


In a bank where approximately 
70% of the number of accounts are 
in balances under $500, it is ex- 
tremely important that the schedule 
for measuring activity allowances 


(Continued on page 740) 
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Director Benefits Both Himself And His Bank 


Here is the experience of a director who has greatly helped his 
own business by constantly helping the bank and its customers. 


FEW weeks ago I was having 

lunch with a man _ whose 

acquaintance I had _ been 
seeking for some time. 

“My business during the last year 
has been good,” Mr. Jones confided, 
“and I am certain that with some 
additional capital we could increase 
our market and do still better. I 
hate the thought of a bank loan, 
however, and I am try:ng to think 
of some other way of adding to 
our equipment.” 

The remark left the impression 
that this would not be a good time 
to stress my own business interests. 
I made careful note of it, however, 
and as we got up to go I said, 

“You spoke of needing money for 
equipment. I happen to be a bank 
director, and I am sure our bank 
could work out a= satisfactory 
arrangement with you.” 

Before making this man’s ac- 
quaintance, I had studied his back- 
ground enough to know that he 
would be a good risk. To convince 
him of my sincerity, I mentioned 
three Milwaukee firms with whom 
he dealt and with whom our bank 
had worked out constructive loans. 

The other day I was at the board 
meeting at which the directors 
approved Mr. Jones’ loan. 

This incident illustrates a point 
which is very important in a bank 
director’s job. Naturally, a director 
is interested in the welfare of his 
bank. If his name is connected with 
it, he feels a certain responsibility 
about doing things to help it be- 
come more successful. 


Prestige Gains Respect 


Some directors; however, might 
feel that it was not up to them to 
call a bank prospect’s attention to 
ways in which the bank might 
serve him. When they feel that way, 
they are missing a real opportunity 
to gain confidence for the bank 
which they serve, and for them- 
selves. Actually, they are retarding 
the financial progress of their banks 
and often their own business inter- 
ests as well. 

In his daily business dealings, a 
bank director comes in contact with 
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By C. E. ALBRIGHT 


Director, First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Field Representative, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


industrial and professional men. 
He becomes aware of many situa- 
tions that might lead to new ac- 
counts coming into the bank. The 
officers working inside the bank 
could not easily know about these 
situations without his help. 

The bank director should take 
advantage of his standing in the 
community to serve its financial 
interests. His own judgment and 
knowledge of business _ affairs 
enables him to be of real service to 
the men with whom he comes in 
contact. Perhaps he is a director in 
several other corporations besides 
being on the bank’s board. Busi- 
nessmen are likely to respect his 
opinion and value his advice. That 
prestige enables the director to be 
of real value to his bank. 

Bank directors have a right to 
use the prestige which they have 
earned, to establish confidence in 
business prospects. Before meeting 
a man with whom I wish to have 
business dealings, I find out as 
much about his background as I 
can. I also give him an opportunity 
to know about me through sources 
on which he can rely. In my first 
letter to an insurance prospect, I 
mention a number of mutual busi- 
ness acquaintances. I also enclose 
a clipping which lists the companies 
in which I am a director. The 


What A Director 
Contributes To His Bank 


l. Establishes confidence in 
the bank 


2. Sells the services of the 
bank 


3. Gives credit information 
4. Counsels on investments 


chances are that any man who gets 
the letter will call one or more of 
the men mentioned. 

In the final analysis, of course, a 
director’s success depends on what 
prospects think about the director's 
ability to advise him on business 
matters. If a director has gained a 
reputation for integrity, he is likely 
to win confidence for his bank. As a 
business leader in his community, 
he can win respect for the things 
in which he is interested. 


Business Men Appreciate Services 


Questions about the bank are 
very apt to come from the business- 
man himself. Frequently he makes 
a suggestion to the director that 
will give an idea of what kind of 
service is needed. If the director is 
interested in doing things for some- 
one else, he will be able to see 
many ways in which he can be of 
help. 

Recently, an officer from a Chi- 
cago concern came to Milwaukee 
with the purpose of investigating 
the credit standing of a large Mil- 
waukee firm which was contem- 
plating placing a very sizable 
order with him. I had sold him 
some insurance, so he came to me. 

Our bank makes it a point to 
have as much information as pos- 
sible about prominent Milwaukee 
concerns. I called the’ bank, and 
within an hour, we had a complete 
report of the concern in which he 
was interested. 

I was careful to point out that 
this was a service of the bank that 
is always open to responsible 
people in need of it. This man 
appreciated my helping him take 
advantage of this service. The 
result was good will for both the 
bank and for me as an individual 
business man. 


Directors’ Meetings Furnish 
Valuable Information 


In just the same way, I feel that 
the director does both the bank 
and himself an injustice if he does 
not attend directors’ meetings regu- 
larly. During the 29 years I have 
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The average bank's board of directors 
represents a fairly general cross-section 
of American business—and is, therefore, 
about the best advisory body the bank's 
operating heads could have. 


What A Director 
Gets From His Bank 


l. Establishes confidence in 
himself 


2. Gains good will for himself 


3. Gets credit information for 
his own business 


4. Gets an invaluable insight 
into the business of his commu- 
nity 


been a director at the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, my attend- 
ance at board meetings has been 
one of the most constructive helps 
in understanding business prob- 
lems that I have had the good 
fortune to experience. No other 
place affords such opportunities to 
hear frank discussions of business 
conditions—discussions which are 
invaluable in carrying out my own 
business affairs in a profitable way. 
Contact with the other men on a 
board of directors, each of whom 
has an intimate knowledge of a 
different line of business, each of 
whom is just as interested in pro- 
tecting his investments as I am in 
protecting mine—such _ contacts 
cannot be overestimated. 

When loan applications come up 
for discussion, the bank director 
hears the whole financial story of 
an applicant—what he has, what 
he owns, what he makes, and other 
particulars that give the bank the 
information which enables it to size 
up what kind of credit a man 
should have. Intimate facts such as 
these would be divulged at no other 
time, and the director who is not 
present when they are given out 
misses a rare chance to round out 
his own picture of what is happen- 
ing financially in his community. 
Moreover, he misses the opportu- 
nity to hear observations and 
judgments made by the other direc- 
tors on the board, and to enrich 
his own judgment by the consid- 
ered observations of other bus‘ness 
leaders jn his town. 


Personally, I am keenly inter- 
ested in knowing what business 
leaders are thinking about. I enjoy 
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getting their views on industrial 
and business questions. I am inter- 
ested in all this, quite aside from 
the fact that I have money invested 
in the bank. These are the kind of 
men I like to know. 

It has been my aim for many 
years to increase my acquaintance 
among responsible business men. If 
there is any man in my community 
who is doing an outstanding job, 
and I don’t happen to know him, I 
seek his acquaintance. These wide 
contacts have given me a great 
deal of personal stimulation and 
have enabled me to sell a great 
many insurance policies. They have 
also enabled me to advance infor- 
mation to my bank that could not 
easily have been obtained by of- 
ficers working inside the bank. The 
nature of my association with the 
heads of corporations makes these 
men more ready to disclose facts 
which might have a material bear- 
ing upon the chances for that insti- 
tution to progress. 


Directors Furnish Important 
Information 


All directors who are not officers, 
come in contact with business 
leaders in the course of their own 
business. In some cases, their ac- 
quaintance may not be so varied as 
mine, but each director’s contacts 
are extremely important in help- 
ing the bank to make sound judg- 
ments on situations that come up 
for discussion at board meetings. 

When loans are being considered, 
directors who are not officers are 
able to size up the safety of a loan 
from the point of view of their own 
business experience, rather than 


from the point of view of the bank 
alone. When a certain line of 
credit comes up for discussion, they 
can base their judgment upon inti- 
mate facts about the management 
of the concern in question, which 
they have gleaned from actual busi- 
ness dealings with the concern. 
Their own acquaintance enables 
them to know whether a business 
is being weakened by outside in- 
fluences such as labor troubles, or 
whether it is being well taken 
care of. 

Directors who have business con- 
nections outside the bank have 
many chances to know about busi- 
nesses that are decadent and are 
able to pass this information along 
to bank officers. There are, for in- 
stance, a number of businesses 
that were at one time very success- 
ful, but which now have difficulty 
in making expenses. The sugar 
business is one. The jobbing busi- 
ness is another. Building vacancies 
in the downtown area of a city 
indicate a serious decline in real 
estate for the last number of years. 
Directors’ contacts help them to 
know these facts before they are 
common knowledge. 


Directors know a number of lines 
of business specifically, either from 
their own connection with such a 
concern or because they are on a 
concern’s board of directors. For 
example, it was generally thought 
that the brewing business was a 
flourishing industry just before 
prohibition. Those who knew the 
inside facts saw that local options 
were forcing the country to go dry. 

The tanning business was ex- 


(Continued on page 745) 
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UR financial statement, while 
as complete as any, does not 
include all of our resources. 

Of course we do include such items 
as government obligations, bonds 

and securities, real estate, cash and 
the usual items listed in such state- 
ments. Yet there is one item, an 
item of utmost importance and of 

great value, which is never included 
in such statements. The importance 
of this item cannot be minimized. 

For, if it is not handled with the 
same care and diligence with which 
we choose the securities for our 
portfolio, we may very well end 
our profit and loss statement with 
some unwelcome red figures. 

This unlisted and undescribed 
item, present and much taken for 
granted in every organization, is 
the money value of the bank’s em- 
ployees. 

We realize that every employee 
costs the bank a certain sum of 
money. And we also realize that 
unless this money is well protected 
through the intelligent choice of 
employees, we may lose it all and 
perhaps some more besides. As 
an example, an uncompromising, 
grouchy teller will certainly not 
retain as many bank customers as 
will the fellow who is cheerful and 
always helpful. That employees of 
the latter type are business build- 
ers cannot be denied. The choice 
therefore seems exceedingly im- 
portant. 


1. Those who are merely 
looking for a job and not inter- 
ested in a career will not be 
employed. 

2. Those who want to enter 
banking just because they think 
bank work is easy will not be 
employed. 

3. Those who have an unsatis- 
factory home life will not be 
employed. 
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We Employ Only Those 
Who Choose Banking As A Career 


Here is a personnel policy tested in a Colorado bank and 
found to be effective and beneficial to the institution. 










By H. CHASE STONE 


Assistant Vice President, First National Bank, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


We have established certain rules 
governing the employment of indi- 
viduals which have proved to be 
unusually satisfactory. One of the 
important rules is: We will not hire 
anyone who is merely looking for 
a job and a place to hang his hat. 
After all, an employee who is more 
concerned about having a job than 
he is about his future will in all 
probability be more of a liability 
than an asset. If he cannot see, or 
will not see, any future in banking, 
he will not be a satisfied employee. 
And, of course, if he is not a satis- 
fied employee, he will not be able 
to perform his duties with the same 
zeal and interest as one who is 
thinking of his future. 

Prospective employees are closely 
questioned regarding their aims in 
life. If the applicant is interested in 
engineering and seeks a job with us, 
just because he cannot find any- 
thing else, he is turned down. The 
man interested in getting a job with 
us merely because he thinks it 
would be a ‘cinch’ to be a banker, 
likewise is turned away. 

The officer who interviews the 
applicant also questions him re- 









Eight Personnel Policies Which Increase Employee Usefulness 


4. Those who took an active 
part in school activities and got 
along well with fellow students 
will be given preference. 

5. Only those will be em- 
ployed who can be expected to 
stay with the bank permanently. 

6. One who is better suited 
for other work than that to which 
he has been assigned will be 
transferred as soon as possible 


garding his background and family 
life; his social and school activities. 
An unsatisfactory condition in the 
home is usually reflected in the 
work and the ability of the indi- 
vidual. Worry over conditions at 
home cannot induce a peace of 
mind which is so necessary to ful- 
fill a position in a _ satisfactory 
manner. Stable and_ established 
family background would, natur- 
ally, be a good influence. 

Has the applicant taken an active 
part in school activities? Did he 
get along with fellow students; 
with people outside the school? Did 
he belong to any organizations? 
Did he like crowds? 

The answers to such questions 
always reveal more than the appli- 
cant would guess. Yet, the analysis 
of such answers requires but little 
concentration and thinking. If he 
did get along with his fellow stu- 
dents and if he did take part in 
school activities, he probably has 
the kind of personality which is not 
at all objectionable. It is obvious 
that, if he shunned crowds, if he 
did not particularly care for school 
activities, if he did not care to meet 





to the post where he can serve 
the best. 


7. Salary increases are not 
to be based on progress from 
one job to another but upon prog- 
ress in efficiency. 

8. Employees’ suggestions for 
change are discussed in open 
meetings with everyone being 
encouraged to talk freely. 
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people, he would not be fit for a 
teller’s job, should he otherwise 
qualify as an employee. Yet such a 
personality might work out very 
well in a position where meeting 
people is not of prime importance. 
He might have just the right per- 
sonality to handle the books where 
nobody will bother him very much, 
where he will not have to meet 
people regularly. 

After an individual is hired, he 
is made to understand that his 
position is permanent. If we find 
that he does not make a particu- 
larly good paying teller, we will 
transfer him to another position 
which might better suit his ability. 
Such transfers, however, are made 
only after careful consideration of 
the employee’s abilities and never 
bring about a reduction in salary. 
We feel that such changes accom- 
plish two things: First, the em- 
ployee will be transferred to a post 
which he can handle better, a post 
for which he is better suited, there- 
by making him feel that he is 
accomplishing something, that he is 
getting ahead. Secondly, the bank 
gains by getting more satisfactory 
work out of the employee. 

The procedure is very much like 
the method followed when invest- 
ing funds. Every employee should 
be worth to us a certain amount of 
money and if the return on that 
money is not quite satisfactory, or 
if we feel that we could improve 
the return on our original invest- 
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ment by switching the employee 
from one position to another, we do 
it. But we do bear in mind the em- 
ployee’s ability to fill the new job 
and his desire to do the new work. 

Another point in our plan is to 
not penalize any employee who is 
able to fulfill only one type of job. 
If a man is a good bookkeeper and 
stays on the job year after year, he 
receives his salary increases as 
regularly as any other employee. 
The realization of this brings about 
a peace of mind which results in 
better work and a better employee. 

The contact with the employees 
does not end after the individual 
is hired. We maintain continuous 
contact with all of our employees 
throughout the year. Luncheons, 
dinners and meetings are held at 
frequent intervals at which new 
ideas, new plans, and grievances 
are discussed without restraint. If 
one of the tellers believes that it 
would be better to have his win- 
dow nearer the rear of the bank 
floor, he is not told that he will 
stay where he is and like it. In- 
stead, his idea is thoroughly dis- 
cussed, with everyone expressing 
his opinion freely. Should the mail 
clerk remark that letters signed 
earlier and thereby delivered to the 
post office earlier, receive better 
service, this statement is not merely 
acknowledged and then promptly 
forgotten. Through these meetings, 
the employees have come to respect 
every suggestion on how to im- 
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prove service and thereby, the 
bank’s business. The interest shown 
by the employees towards improv- 
ing business, their genuine sincerity 
when making suggestions or dis- 
cussing new plans and ideas, could 
hardly be possible if their interest 
in the bank were merely one of 
passing fancy. We believe that they 
are genuinely interested in their 
jobs and the bank, which, in our’ 
opinion, is more than _ sufficient 
reason to continue our method of 
choosing employees. 


People Borrow To Get 
Out Of Debt 


Paradoxical as it may seem, more 
than half of all loans made by the 
Personal Loan Department of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, have 
been for the purpose of ultimately 
getting the borrower out of debt 
by enabling him to combine all his 
debts into one. Fifty-two per cent 
of all its personal loans have been 
made for this purpose, the bank 
finds. 

Second, workers borrow for 
emergencies like sickness or to take 
advantage of educational opportu- 
nities. 

Third, they use bank credit to get 
useful things, paying out of income. 

Since the department opened, 
thousands of loans have been made 
for several millions of dollars. 
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Merchants Sell More When 


Value Is Demonstrated 


Conversations with bankers in several states disclose 
a valuable method of increasing local sales which 
other bankers may encourage among their customers. 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


HILE visiting with a banker 
W: Maryland recently, I asked 

him if any merchant in his 
town had used a plan which had 
resulted in unusual sales. 

“Yes,” he said, “a local dealer 
who sells feed, made a demonstra- 
tion which excited the whole com- 
munity. He placed some baby chicks 
in the window of his store. Some 
were white and some were black. 
The white ones were fed what so 
many farmers commonly feed their 
baby chicks, and the black ones 
were fed special chick food; I think 
he called it ‘Chick Starter’ which 
he had to sell. The local paper told 
of the experiment he was going to 
carry on jin his window, and people 
stopped to look at these baby chicks 
every day. 

“The ones being fed as farmers 
so often feed them, remained 
healthy, but they grew very slowly. 
Those being fed on the ‘Chick 
Starter’ grew so fast, that it was 
only a few days until they were 
way ahead of the others. 

“Some of our local people began 
to place small bets as to how much 
bigger the black ones would grow 
to be than those fed the grain with- 
out any thought as to what baby 
chicks needed. 

“The result was, this feed dealer 
obtained a great many new cus- 
tomers by this demonstration of 
the value of what he had to sell. 
Just painting on a colored sign that 
his ‘Chick Starter’ is better than 
anything else, is not enough. When 
he put the live chicks in the win- 
dow, and showed the public what 
a difference it makes to feed scien- 
tifically, he obtained many new 
customers, not only for the ‘Chick 
Starter’ but for his other feeds. 

“This same man is now carrying 
on a demonstration with hogs. Two 
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hogs out of the same litter are be- 
ing fed; one on corn and midlings, 
the other on corn and his special 
feeds. The one getting the special 


Back in the days when selling consisted 
of equal parts of ballyhoo and high 
pressure, the favorite theme was: “Never 
give the sucker a break’. Today, a sin- 
cere effort to demonstrate true value 
wins the customer's appreciation—and 
sells goods. 


feed has already grown larger than 
the other, and people are watching 
this demonstration. In fact, yester- 
day there were some farmers here 
from 20 miles away, who come spe- 
cially to see this demonstration.” 

When I asked this same question 
of another banker in a medium- 
sized town in Virginia, he said that 
the only demonstration he had seen 
was that of a water-proof hat in 
the store of a clothing dealer. This 
hat was exhibited in the window, 
lying in a tank of water. 

A banker in Pennsylvania, when 
asked the same question, told of a 
local manufacturer of foods, who 
made a business of encouraging his 
merchants to supply these foods to 
churches when suppers are being 
served. The brand is advertised to 
those present by means of special 
paper napkins, and the result is 
that the local merchants selling 
these foods have a greatly increased 
demand following each church sup- 
per. The value of the goods is 
demonstrated in this practical way. 

I found a banker in Ohio who 
also referred to the demonstr ations 
of his feed dealer. When I checked 
up, I found that this dealer was 
handling the same kind of feed as 
was handled by the one in Mary- 
land. 

Upon jnquiring from the dealer, 
I found that the manufacturer had 
provided the idea and the technique 
for making these demonstrations of 
the value of supplementary feeds 
for increasing the profits from live- 
stock. ~ 

In a county seat town in New 
York state, the banker answered 
my question by referring to a 
demonstration he had just seen in 
one of the hardware stores. 

“There is a young lady in there,” 
he said, “who is demonstrating a 
new kind of cement. It will stick 
glass together, it will repair broken 
dishes, and when I passed the store 
this morning, there were several 
women standing around watching 
the demonstration. 

“This merchant is one of those 
who is always looking for new 
ideas, and putting them to use. 
This demonstration of the value of 
the cement he has to sell is cer- 
tainly going to increase his sales, 
and I have no doubt but that the 
people who come in to watch the 
cement demonstration, buy other 
things before they leave.” 

“It is one of our automobile deal- 
ers,” said a banker in Missouri, 
“who does the best job of demon- 
strating the value of his products. 


(Continued on page 752) 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


V. Control Of Personnel And Salaries 


Personnel control is considered in this article, under three headings: 


Selection of persons with latent ability; training to develop latent 


ORE than in any other organ- 
ized business, the success of 


a bank is dependent upon 
the character and ability of its per- 
sonnel. Banking now is in an era 
of trained bankers. No more in well 
managed institutions is an unfit or 
untrained individual automatically 
promoted because of years of serv- 
ice when a senior officer passes on. 
Those who succeed in the profes- 
sion today must show aptitude, 
ability, and initiative— must be 
ever alert to changing conditions 
and ingenious enough to make plans 
to take advantage of new situations. 
Every successful bank reaches an 
age where those who have formu- 
lated its policies and led it to suc- 
cess pass on, with hope that they 
have trained a sufficient number of 
competent understudies who can 
carry on their policies and practices 
to continued success. 

The objective of personnel admin- 
istration is to select and develop 
individuals so that there is ever 
present sufficient ability to fill 
ideally every position called for in 
an ideal organization plan. The 
most valuable asset which a bank 
can have is a personnel which meets 
the requirements of this ideal. But 
to reach this objective is one of its 
most difficult problems. 

When we speak of personnel, the 
entire staff interested in the man- 
agement and operations must be 
considered, from the members of 
the board of directors down to the 
most elementary positions. In many 
instances, the entire stress of per- 
sonnel administration is laid on 
employees; the managing officers 
and those who dictate the policies 
are ignored. In actual operation, it 
is possible that the board of direc- 
tors, or the managing officers, may 
institute policies so unsound that 
they offset all of the good work 
done by a highly efficient s‘aff of 
employees. 

Since the payment of interest has 
been discontinued on demand de- 
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ability; and esfablishing incentives to encourage development. 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Adviser to Banks 


posits and considerably lowered on 
time deposits, the salary costs are 
now the largest single item of 
expense in commercial banks. Sound 
personnel administration is logi- 
cally concerned with keeping this 
expense within standard require- 
ments, to yield the desired profit 
margin. 

Some sound principles have been 
formulated which, if intelligently 
applied, will be of considerable aid 
in developing and maintaining a 
sound personnel position. The prob- 
lem divides itself into three parts: 

1. The selection of personnel with 
sufficient latent ability to make 
advancement possible. 





Personnel Rating Sheet 


Class A. 


The outstanding employee in 
his type of work who is in line 
for immediate advancement. 


Class B. 


The very good performer in 
his type of work who may soon 
move into Class A. 


Class C. 


The good average worker who 
does not show development suf- 
ficiently to warrant advance- 
ment. 


Class D. 


Those who are only fair in 
performance, but still good 
enough to be retained. 


Class E. 


Those who are not making 
good and who probably never 
will; and the disgruntled, dis- 
loyal, or un-cooperative. 





2. The training of personnel so as 
to develop this latent ability along 
the right channels. 

3. The establishment of “sound 
direct and indirect incentives which 
will foster the development of these 
latent abilities. 

In the selection of personnel, two 
Major questions need be answered: 

1. Has the individual the experi- 
ence, ability, and personal charac- 
teristics necessary to handle effec- 
tively the work of the position 
under direct consideration? If so, 
the expense of training will be at 
a minimum. . 

2. Has the individual personal 
characteristics and dormant abili- 
ties which, if properly fostered and 
developed, will qualify him for the 
position of next higher rank? If so, 
the problem of replacements from 
within the ranks will solve itself. 

Attempts to answer these ques- | 
tions run all the way from the 
simple application of judgment to 
highly elaborate tests. It is a cer- 
tainty, however, that one who is 
skilled in the selection of personnel, 
both by training and experience, 
makes less errors in selections than 
one not so trained, even though the 
latter be more familiar with the 
details of the type of work involved. 
As a result, most of the larger 
institutions have a personnel officer 
to whom is entrusted the primary 
selection, rather than permit each 
supervisor to handle this impor- 
tant problem indiscriminately. 

Even in smaller institutions, some 
one individual should be designated 
for this work, for accumulated 
experience will then be centered in 
one individual rather than be dis- 
persed among several. 

The training of employees in 
specific tasks runs all the way from 
haphazard methods where instruc- 
tions are given voluntarily by other 
employees of the department, if at 
all, to well organized training 
schools. Many former clerical tasks 
in banks have now become mech- 
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anized with special equipment, as 
for example: punched card account- 
ing methods, automatic sort and 
proof machines, special types of 
bookkeeping and calculating ma- 
chines. As a result, much of the 
training now is in the operation of 
mechanical devices, some entirely 
new to the present personnel. 

Manufacturers of some_ such 
equipment now conduct training 
schools in their own establishments 
and furnish personnel with the 
equipment, or send instructors to 
train selected bank employees. 
This mechanical specialization has 
reached many of the smaller banks. 
it has more definitely fixed certain 
positions than heretofore. Because of 
this, there is now a strong tendency 
to alter the courses of training for 
promotions to higher positions and 
eventually officerships. 

Potential officers are trained and 
educated in banking principles and 
processes, rather than in the de- 
tailed mechanics of machine oper- 
ations. It -is perhaps fortunate for 
the management of large enter- 
prises which involve a substantial 
amount of purely mechanical work, 
that, in general, human beings fall 
into two classes: those who have 
ambition and training which will 
eventually carry them out of the 
ranks; and those who accept routine 
as their appointed fate and who do 
not strive for any other types of 
tasks. This latter class handles the 
majority of the detail work, doing 
it faithfully and honestly, and no 
large organization can do without 
them. They are as highly effective 
and important in their own tasks 
as those who rise above them are in 
theirs. If given good working condi- 
tions, fair treatment, and equitable 
salaries, they are usually a loyal 
and contented group. 


Salary Controls 
Regardless 
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of sound plans of 


selection and training, an effective 
organization cannot be maintained 
unless correct principles of incen- 
tives are applied. Incentives play 
a most important role in human 
affairs. They may be positive in the 
form of rewards, or negative in the 
form of penalties or the withhold- 
ing of rewards. Direct incentives 
are usually in the form of mone- 
tary rewards; the indirect take the 
form of continuity of employment, 
physical working conditions, fair 
treatment, opportunities for ad- 
vancement and so on. To many 
individuals such indirect rewards 
are considered of such importance, 
that they would not leave an organ- 
ization in which they enjoy them 
for some other where they might 
not, even though the monetary 
inducement be greater. 
Inequalities of salaries are the 
cause of the most frequent com- 


Tests To Be Applied In 
Rating An Employee 


1. Does he grasp work re- 
quirements quickly or slowly? 


2.Is he speedy or slow; 


steady or erratic? 


3. Can his work be accepted 
as accurate without recheck? 


4. Is he systematic and order- 
ly or careless and slovenly? 


5. Is he aggressive or a plod- 
der? 


6. Is his manner toward cus- 
tomers and fellow workers 
smooth and helpful or critical 
and trouble making? 


7. Can he size up people and 
situations quickly and accu- 
rately and then act promptly 
and effectively? 


plaints among employees. These 
inequalities are generally caused 
by a policy of general increases in 
the wage scale in which length of 
employment rather than value of 
the job is the sole consideration, or 
where a series of demotions were 
made without downward salary 
adjustments. 

Certain fundamental principles 
must be applied in order to obtain 
equity and uniformity as to salary 
rates. 

1. Basic rates of compensation 
should be uniform for the same 
class of work. 

2. Basic rates of compensation 
should be relatively right as be- 
tween the various classes of work, 
that is, there should be a logical 
step-up from one class to the other. 

3.'The salary ranges for each 
class should provide for an abso- 
lute miinimum, and absolute maxi- 
mum, and intermediate salary rates. 
The minimum salary should be that 
compensation to which an employee 
is entitled immediately upon his 
engagement. A lower rate than the 
minimum will usually not attract 
employees of the right caliber for 
the job. The maximum salary 
should represent the limit of use- 
fulness which an employee, no mat- 
ter how experienced he is, my reach 
in a given position. The interme- 
diate rates should make possible a 
regular progression from a mini- 
mum to a maximum, as the em- 
ployee’s efficiency, and hence the 
value of his services, increase. 

The method used for the deter- 
mination of the various salary 
classes is known as “job analysis” 
and consists of the comparative 
evaluation of all of the various 
tasks -performed in the operation 
and supervision of the work of the 
institution. The work of compara- 
tive evaluation must be done prop- 
erly, otherwise true equity of salary 
scales cannot be obtained. There is 
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a danger in comparing jobs by 
title, without making sure that the 
jobs are the same. Some banks set 
salary scales for proof and clear- 
ings clerks, individual ledger book- 
keepers, stenographers, and so on. 
This only partially solves a very 
small part of the problem. There 
may be many tasks in other depart- 
ments of job value equivalent to 
any of those mentioned, and they 
are not brought in harmony with 
these. 

Under a point rating plan, every 
job in the institution from simple 
clerical to executive supervisory 
can be rated and placed into like 
classes from the standpoint of 
value. Under this plan, the funda- 
mental factors that underlie all 
jobs are concerned. Such factors 
are education and experience, skill, 
personal requirements, intelligence, 
responsibility, and the like. We 
then no longer deal with a proof 
clerk as such, or a bookkeeper as 
such, but with various classes of 
clerical work from simple “appren- 
tice” classes to the highly skilled 
“major clerical”; from junior super- 
visors to executive supervisors; 
from junior specialists to major 
specialists, and so on. 

When jobs have thus been evalu- 
ated and placed into the proper 
salary range groups, the salaries of 
the present occupants are placed in 
these categories and divergencies 
from minimums and maximums 
observed. If the actual salary is 
below the minimum and the ability 
rating of the individual indicates 
that the work is performed satis- 
factorily, usually an increase is 
given. If decidedly above the maxi- 
mum, a careful study is made of the 
individual to determine whether or 
not he could perform work of a 
greater value. If the answer is neg- 
ative, some decision should be 
reached as to the future course of 
that individual. The supervisor 
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under whom he works, however, 
should not bé penalized for this 
excess expense, for, in most in- 
stances he is not responsible for it. 

The result of this method is a 
salary budget which can be defi- 
nitely controlled by departments 
and operations. Furthermore, any 
request for an increase in help 
means the creation of another job. 
Before such a job can be set up on 
the record, the proposal is turned 
over to the production analysis de- 
partment and an approval from it 


Six Tested Personnel 
Policies 


1. One person will be respon- 
sible for selecting all employees. 


2. Every employee will be 
trained for his work by someone 
of experience and ability to 
whom the training job is as- 
signed. 


3. The employees will be edu- 
cated to the fact that the salary 
scale is maintained on a fair 
basis so that no employee will 
have a right to feel that he is 
being discriminated against. 


4. A periodic study of em- 
ployees will be made to deter- 
mine the advisability of shifting 
certain workers to other jobs 
where they can be more useful 
to the bank. 


5. The salary budget will be 
controlled by an officer or de- 
partment and based on a study 
of employees and methods. 


6. Quality of work will be 
controlled by the use of a rating 
sheet on which records will be 
made for each person drawing 


a salary. 


obtained before an increase in num- 
of employees is made. This acts as 
a double control on that all im- 
portant item of salary expense. 


Quality Controls 


The second important phase of 
personnel control consists of the 
taking of a periodic “inventory” of 
the ability of the existing person- 
nel, that is, a “quality” analysis of 
the organization. 

Various types of rating sheets for 
this purpose have been developed, 
some of them so complicated that 
they create confusion rather than 
a clear cut answer. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that re- 
gardless of the value of a rating 
sheet, such work is merely one of 
many means to an end, and is not 
the end itself. “What the chief ex- 
ecutive wants to know is this: 

1. Who is the outstanding em- 
ployee in each group of work and 
should that individual be pro- 
moted in the event a vacancy 
occurs in the job next higher? (Call 
this class “A”.) 

Consideration must be given to 
the type of personality required for 
the next higher position, for ex- 
ample: an individual may be the 
most competent bookkeeper among 
a group of bookkeepers from a 
standpoint of volume and accuracy 
of work performed, but may lack 
the personality and tact required 
of a competent teller. Hence, he 
could not be placed in the “A” 
class if the next promotional step 
for that group would be to a teller 
position. Preplanning promotions 
eliminates confusion and prejudice 
when a vacancy suddenly arises. 

2. Who are the very good per- 
formers (call them class “B”) on 
the type of work performed? Those 
who are accurate, fast, neat; have 
a good record as to co-operative- 
ness, loyalty and interest in their 


(Continued on page 748) 
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What Modern Investment Counsel Is 


Here is a brief outline of the services now available from a recognized invest- 
ment counselor. The need for a personal service of this sort is growing. 


F A group of bankers were asked 
to define “Investment Counsel,” 
it is quite possible that no two 

individuals would give exactly the 
same answer. Unfortunately, there 
seems to be an erroneous opinion 
that an investment counsellor is one 
who confines his activities to prog- 
nosticating stock or bond market 
movements. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that very little 
effort has been made in a rapidly 
growing profession to acquaint the 
public with the exact nature of its 
activities and duties. 

A Step in the right direction was 
taken two years ago in the forma- 
tion of the “Investment Counsel 
Association of America’ by legiti- 
mate investment counsel firms in 
an attempt to place their business 
upon a professional basis. It re- 
sulted in a prescribed “Code of 
Professional Practice,” which is 
subscribed to by every member. 

It is interesting to note, in this 
code, the forward step taken in 
defining investment counsel as fol- 
lows: “It is the function of the pro- 


By RALPH R. FAIRCHILD 


Investment Consultant, Chicago, Ill. 


fession of investment counsel to 
render to clients, on a personal 
basis, competent, unbiased, and 
continuous advice regarding the 
sound management of investments. 
An investment counsel firm should 
devote its time exclusively to the 
performance of this function and 
services incidental thereto; it 
should not engage in the business 
of security merchandising broker- 
age, banking, the publication of 
financial services, or acting as cus- 
todian of the securities or funds of 
clients; and neither the firm nor 
any partner, executive, or employee 
thereof, should directly or indi- 
rectly engage in any activity which 
may jeopardize the firm’s ability 
to render unbiased investment 
advice. 

A great many banks are more or 
less familiar with various types of 
services but relatively few bankers 


have had any experience with the 
type of personal investment coun- 
sel, because most counsellors do 
not employ salesmen to solicit busi- 
ness for them. The result is that 
very few attempts have been made 
to bring their methods of operation 
before the average banker. There- 
fore, the purpose of this brief 
article is to give some general in- 
formation about the methods used 
by investment counsellors. 

The advantage to the individual 
bank in retaining an individual 
counsellor is in the close personal 
contact of the counsellor with the 
officers of the institution. The indi- 
vidual counsellor devotes his per- 
sonal attention not only to super- 
vising the institution’s securities, 
but makes frequent trips to the 
bank and consults with officers, 
committees, and directors. In this 
manner, the consultant obtains a 
complete picture of the bank’s indi- 
vidual situation, and like an en- 
gineer or attorney, he can serve 
only as many banks as his time and 
facilities will permit. 


Code Of Professional Practice, Investment Counsel Association Of America 


1. Definition and Limita- 
tion of Functions—It is the 
function of the profession of in- 
vestment counsel to render to 
clients, on a personal basis, com- 
petent, unbiased, and continuous 
advice regarding the sound man- 
agement of their investments. 
An investment counsel firm 
should devote its time exclu- 
sively to the performance of 
this function and services inci- 
dental thereto; it should not 
engage in the business of secu- 
rity merchandising, brokerage, 
banking, the publication of finan- 
cial serivces, or acting as cus- 
todian of the securities or funds 
of clients; and neither the firm 
nor any partner, executive or 
employee thereof, should directly 
or indirectly engage in any 
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activity which may jeopardize 
the firm's ability to render un- 
biased investment advice. 


2. Competence and Re- 
sponsibility—To serve its 
clientele effectively and con- 
tinuously an investment counsel 
firm should include at least two 
responsible partners or principal 
executives of demonstrated in- 
vestment ability and unques- 
tioned integrity; it should be 
supported by a competent staff 
of experienced assistants; and it 
should maintain adequate capi- 
tal at all times. 


3. Compensation for Serv- 
ices—Compensation of an in- 
vestment counsel firm should 
consist exclusively of direct 
charges to clients for services 


rendered, and should not be 
contingent upon profits, upon 
number or value of transactions 
executed, nor upon the main- 
tenance of any minimum in- 
come. 

4. Solicitation of New 
Clients—The methods employed 
and all written and oral state- 
ments made by an investment 
counsel firm in securing new 
clients should conform to stand- 
ards consistent with the profes- 
sional nature of investment 
counsel services. 

5. Confidential Relation- 
ships—All information concern- 
ing the security holdings and 
financial circumstances of clients 
should be held in strict confi- 
dence by the firm and its per- 
sonnel. 
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Classification Of Investment 
Counsel 


In order that a bank officer may 
have some idea of the essential 
qualifications necessary in his coun- 
selor, the following suggestions 
are offered to him in conducting his 
investigations: 

The counselor should have a rep- 
utation above question. Any dis- 
covery of shady practices in the 
past should eliminate him from 
consideration immediately. His 
character must be absolutely un- 
questionable. He should not sell 
securities or receive any commis- 
sions upon sales or purchases. 

He must have a good education 
and a competent knowledge of the 
following subjects: * 

1. Industrial, economic, and po- 
litical history. 

2. Corporate accounting and in- 
terpretation of financial statements. 

3. Security analysis. 

4. Technique of conservative in- 
vestment management. 

5. Security underwriting and 
distribution 

6. Mechanism of securities ex- 
change and over-the-counter mar- 
kets. 

The important factor is experi- 
ence. As most investment counsel- 
lors have come from other indus- 
tries, it is essential that their 
former experience be of sound 
character and of practical value in 
their respective fields as well as 
having had considerable experi- 
ence in the supervision of all types 
of investment accounts, especially 
those of banks. 

*As recommended in the “Report 
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The efficient investment counselor must be 
at least half a dozen men in one—master 
of as many specialized professions. 


of the Special Committee for the 
Study of Qualifications’—Invest- 
ment Counsel Annual, Volume 2, 
page 174. 


Compensation 


It is the writer’s personal opinion 
that the most satisfactory method 
of compensation is for the consult- 
ant to base his fee upon the amount 
of time devoted to each bank’s in- 
terests; thus, the small bank could 
afford this type of personal service 
because of the small amount of 
work that would be necessary on 
its account in comparison with that 
required by larger institutions. 

In the past five years, there have 
been some firms who have solicited 
bank business and have charged 
anywhere from one-quarter of a 
point to one point a bond. This 
method is pointed out to be unsatis- 
factory because it is based entirely 
upon trading and, in order to earn 
a fee, the firm must continuously 
suggest exchanges. In the writer’s 
opinion, this is not sound invest- 
ment practice. There are other firms 
that base their fee upon the size 
of the account. 


Investment Policy For The Bank 


The personal type of service given 
by the independent counselor is 


the nearest substitute for an analyst 
employed full time by the bank. 
The average bank cannot afford to 
have one man spend his entire time 
studying securities. Therefore, the 
consultant serving several banks is 
the logical service. : 

No two banks have the same task 
in formulating an investment pol- 
icy. An institution serving an 
industrial community will have 
more demand deposits than the 
bank located in an agricultural 
area. Therefore, the construction of 
the secondary reserve will be en- 
tirely different for the two institu- 
tions. 

Purchasing good bonds is not the 
entire job. They must be fitted to 
the individual institution. The pur- 
chase of bonds by ratings also must 
be supplemented by careful study 
and analysis, because ratings are 
furnished as a guide only and 
were never intended to replace 
individual analysis. If the ratings 
of three services are compared upon 
a specific issue, it very often occurs 
that they may differ so that an in- 
dividual analysis will provide the 
only basis upon which any pur- 
chase can be made intelligently. 

Banks that have built up a sound 
maturity calendar need not guess 
what the market will do in the 
future. Thus, an institution with 
the bulk of its bond account in 
maturities running from one to ten 
years, and a portion in medium 
term issues of from ten to twenty 
years, and a small portion in ma- 
turities over twenty years, need not 
be so concerned over a decline in 
bond prices, because the bulk of 


(Continued on page 754) 
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Management Policies By Industries 


31. Canvas Goods Manufacture 


Here are given those policies which have been used by suc- 
cessful manufacturers, together with the hazards which may 


result in loss if policies are neglected. The prospects for 


HE prospects for increasing the 

sales of our industry’s major 

products are very favorable at 
the present time. There has never 
been a greater interest in tents nor 
better opportunities for their use 
than now, with more leisure time 
for the American wage earner. 
Also—there are new uses for awn- 
ings. 

The industry may be considered 
under two divisions: Those manu- 
facturers supplying quantity pur- 
chasers, such as the mail order 
houses and chain stores; and those 
turning out made-to-measure 
products. 

Due to the fact that the business 
is somewhat seasonal, loans are 
needed by our manufacturers. 


As a rule, orders are secured in 
the winter and early spring months, 
but are not shipped immediately. 
During the period of manufacture, 
financial help is needed to finance 
the purchase of materials and 
labor. Manufacturers make collec- 
tions in late spring or early sum- 
mer. : 

While our industry cannot be 
classed in size with such major 
lines as the automobile and steel 
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a profitable advance in the business are also emphasized. 


By S. T. JESSOP 


President, National Canvas Goods Manufacturers 
Association; President, United States Tent 
and Awning Co., Chicago, Illinois 


trades, we feel that it is a necessary 
part of the business life of America 
in its job of manufacturing athletic 
field covers, meat covers, boat and 


hatch covers, motor transport 
covers, concrete road covers, golf 
bags, coin bags, canvas covers 


(tarpaulins) to protect winter con- 
struction, tents of all descriptions 
(from boy scout tents to large circus 
tents) and awnings (both ready- 
made and made-to-measure). 

All air conditioning firms recom- 
mend the use of awnings in con- 
junction with the utilization of air 
conditioning apparatus. The reason 
—it has been proved through actual 
test that, with the employment of 
awnings, one can make a saving 
in the equipment necessary to 
produce the desired results of as 
much as 16%. You see, the awning 
prevents the sun’s rays from enter- 
ing the window, and there is then 
a cooling space between the win- 
dow and the awning. A less power- 
ful and less expensive air-condi- 































































tioning unit can be used if awnings 
are installed. 

Although the manufacturers and 
the air conditioning operators are 
aware of this saving to be derived, 
the public generally is not yet fully 
informed. It has been suggested 
that the obvious thing to do in these 
circumstances is to work out some 
definite and practical arrangement 
with the air-conditioning manufac- 
turers, either individually or 
through the association, for the 
exchange of information with re- 
spect to awning and air-condition- 
ing installations. Here is a great, 
virtually untouched market, which 
requires only specialized and per- 
sistent effort to develop. It illus- 
trates the present opportunities for 
increasing sales. 

The industry realizes that a well- 
planned and systematized publicity 
program focuses attention on the 
industry and plays an important 
part in molding favorable public 
opinion. Besides, it tends to make 
the individual manufacturer a more 
alert, up-to-the-minute operator. 
Failure to devote attention to this 
element, generally means that there 
is lacking a full appreciation of the 
improved qualities and values that 
awnings really represent on the 
part of those who make and sell 
them. 

Hence, it is well to give full pub- 
licity to all improvements and new 
uses for canvas products, and to 
prepare appropriate material for 
the information and guidance of 
architects, builders, home owners, 
sportsmen, boy scout and girl scout 
organizations, and all other groups 
to be reached. This doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean the mailing of millions 
of pieces of promotional literature 
or the placement of an excessive 
amount of advertising. There are 
other ways. For instance, repre- 
sentatives of the industry can ad- 
dress state, regional, or national 
assemblies of the various groups. 
There are worthwhile contacts for 
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POLICIES 


1. Old and new fields of sale are to be inten- 
sively developed, and a study is to be made of the 
nature, extent, and peculiarities of the existing and 
potential market. 


2. Continuous effort is to be made to appreciably 
better existing sales methods. 


3. Promotional activities and advertising cam- 
paigns are to be constantly carried on. 


4. A program of co-operation with other operators 
in the industry through The National Canvas Goods 
Manufacturers Association is to be maintained. 


5. A study is to be made of production methods 
at frequent intervals to insure the use of the most 
modern processes. 


6. Requirements for the season are to be care- 
fully estimated. 


7. A cost accounting system which will function 
correctly is to be maintained. 


8. Close control is to be maintained over credits. 


9. Equipment is to be kept up-to-date and in 
good repair. 


Success Policies Of Canvas Goods Manufacturers And Hazards They Avoid 








HAZARDS 


1. Lack of continuous market analysis may result 
in failure of the manufacturer to get enough busi- 
ness to make an adequate profit. i 


2. Failure to maintain an up-to-date, carefully 
worked out selling technique results in indifference . 
and lack of interest on the part of potential and 
present users of canvas goods. 


3. Neglect of promotion and advertising tends to 
prevent an operator from sharing in the prospective 
expansion of the tent and awning business. 


4. Individual manufacturers who are merely 
swapping customers among themselves, and neg- 
lecting co-operatively to develop new customers - 
for their products, tend to strangle their own busi- 
nesses. 


5. Old fashioned practices increase costs and 
cut down production volume as compared to costs 
and output of competitors who have adopted the 
most recent methods. 

6. When the prices of raw materials fall, an 
overstocked condition creates a considerable loss. 

7. Selling prices are likely to be based on the 
prices made by competitors rather than upon actual 
costs of production if no adequate cost accounting 
system is maintained. 

8. The careless granting of credit is likely to 
cause serious losses. 


9. Obsolete or inefficient machinery increases 
costs. 




















the national association to establish 
and maintain with the magazines 
covering the architectural and the 
home decorating fields, and publi- 
cations especially serving the in- 
terests of those groups who are 
prospective purchasers or regular 
users of the industry’s products. 


At the present time, the public 
generally, and the home owners in 
particular, know far too little about 
the merits and advantages of a 
modest investment in awnings, for 
example. This was pointed out by 
Charles K. Everett of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., recently at 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Canvas Goods Manufacturers 
Association. 


“Last spring,” stated Mr. Everett, 
“we sent out a whole series of pub- 
licity releases about awnings. In 
the main, they were no more than 
a brief presentation of the various 
improvements in the styling and 
durability of awnings, and in the 
manufacture of the fabrics them- 
selves. One release mentioned that 
awnings are now available in mate- 
Trials made flame-resisting and 
burn-proof by the application of a 
new chemical finish. We received a 
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tremendous number of inquiries as 
to where this new type of awning, 
as they called it, could be had.” 
Canvas goods manufacturers have 
certainly just as much value to 
offer per dollar of investment in 
terms of comfort and appearance 
as have the manufacturers of other 
devices designed to enhance the 
comfort and enjoyment of everyday 
life. And, it has been authorita- 








tively stated that the number of 
live prospects for awnings is far 
in excess of the number of pros- 
pective buyers for many of these 
other items. 

The big difference is that the 
manufacturers of the other prod- 
ucts are really doing something to 
help themselves by systematic 
selling to back up national and 
local advertising. Having a profit- 


TENT ROPING 


Protection Given A Canvas Goods Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. 


Few, if any, canvas goods manufacturers will require all of these coverages. This 


list should be the basis for a study of the borrower’s premises by an experienced insurance man, who will 


then recommend the insurance needed. 


and need not be separate policies. 


Name Of Insurance 


Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile non-owner- 
ship 

Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Automobile truck 
material damage 


Burglary 


Business Accident 


Business interruption due 
to loss of outside power 


Business life 


Check alteration and 
forgery 


Contractual liability 
Deferred payment 


Fire with additional 
hazards endorsement 


Inside holdup 


Manufacturers public 
liability 


Messenger robbery 


Personal accident 


Personal life 


Plate glass 
Safe burglary 
Sprinkler leakage 


Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Truck liability and 
property damage 


' Workmen’s compensation 








Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 
collision. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an erated used in the service of the insured. 





The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or Senn to the 
property of others. 





‘Fire or theft on auto truck or equipment, but exe luding leas resulting 
from collision, or upset. 





Property ‘being stolen by someone entering the building for the } pur- 
pose of stealing, and leaving visible marks at the place of entrance. 
An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for dis- 
memberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 
The i inability to get needed power furnished by. a power plant which 
is inoperative because e of fire damage. 











Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business, re ther than t to 
a personal beneficiary. 





The wrongful use of the insured’s name on a check, or the changing 
of the check as to amount or payee after the insured wrote it. 





Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise be 
held liable. 





Damage or total loss of merc handise sold on the deferred payment 
plan if caused by fire or transportation he azards. 





Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire, ‘windstorm, 
hail, riot, explosion, air craft, motor vehicle, smoke damage, or oil 
burner smudge. 





Fore sible possession of personal property being “taken “within the 
premises of the insured. 








The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
which the insured is liable, (including defense, and payment of all 
legal and first aid expense. ) 





Forcible possession being taken of money, securities or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody ‘of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 

An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain 
dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death to a personal 
beneficiary rather than to a business (which would be business accident 
insurance.) 








Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 
instead of to a business concern (which would be business life.) 





Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. (The 
glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment being made.) 





Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 





The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 





Damage to named goods, or their destruction, while in transit on a 
named carrier at a stated time, and resulting from a named cause. 





Accidents to goods being transported by motor truck owned or hired 
by the oath 





Claims for bodily injury, death or property damage arising from the 
operation of a motor truck owned by or operated for the insured. 





Injuries to workmen for which a workman’s compensation law re- 
quires the employer to pay. 


able line of items for which there 
is a potentially great demand, it is 
to be expected that live manufac- 
turers in this industry will compete 
on an equal basis, or at least a basis 
which they can afford. 

It is not the cost of canvas goods 
that ordinarily retards their sales— 
but the lack of suggestion and 
solicitation. People cannot’ be 
expected to buy a product if they 
are not contacted and informed as 
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to the practicability of it. People 
must be educated to the desirability 
of tents, to the sightliness of mod- 
ern awnings, and the small yearly 
cost of the extra comfort they pro- 
vide in hot summer weather. 

No manufacturer can be realiz- 
ing the most from his market unless 
he frequently makes an analysis 
thereof. Market analysis is a study 
of the nature, extent, and peculiar- 
ities of one’s existing and potential 


customers. It includes a study of 
sales resistance and the possibilities 
of creating new markets. 

There are a number of ideas 
which readily suggest themselves 
as being capable of creating new 
business in which the individual 
manufacturer can work hand in 
hand with his local banker. 

Section 1 and Title 1 of the FHA 
Act provides for modernization loans 
up to $2,500 on existing dwell- 
ings; and awnings may be included 
under the provisions of that sec- 
tion. It would seem to be very 
practical and worthwhile to make 
some definite plan and arrange- 
ment whereby information can be 
had as to the identity of the home 
owners making applications for 
loans, or to get into their hands, 
through local banks, adequate in- 
formation about the value and 
benefits of awnings. 

Individual manufacturers who 
are merely swapping customers 
among themselves, and neglecting 
co-operatively to develop new cus- 
tomers for their products, are neg- 
lecting important opportunities— 
and are to be regarded as question- 
able credit risks by loan officers. 
Alert manufacturers have found 
that unification pays profitable 
returns and they are members of 
The National Canvas Goods Manu- 
facturers Association. This demon- 
strates their active interest in the 
future of the industry. 

Close control over credits is an 
essential policy, for the careless 
granting of credit to those who are 
not entitled to such accommoda- 
tions causes serious losses. A suc- 
cessful operator knows his trade, 
and to a large extent, is able to 
base his actions on past ledger 
records. By sending out bulletins 
from our association headquarters, 
we help our members to avoid the 
pitfalls of granting credit where it 
is a serious risk. Some years ago, 
canvas goods and awnings in par- 
ticular, were sold to home owners 
on an installment basis. Fortu- 
nately, this practice has been dis- 
couraged to a great extent. Our 
products are not ordinarily classed 
as durable merchandise, due to the 
fact that adverse weather elements 
tend to have a deteriorating effect 
on the fabric. 

Bulky products, such as large 
tents, are sold to the outdoor show 
trade on the basis of conditional 
sales contracts with substantial 
down payments to cover the cost 
of materials and labor. Granting 
an open line of credit to such ac- 
counts as circuses and carnivals has 
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been the downfall of quite a few of 
the larger suppliers of outdoor 
show tents. In the last five years, 
there has been a tightening up on 
the granting of credit to this class 
of trade, which has had a very 
beneficial effect on all parties con- 
cerned. However, you cannot put 
all outdoor shows in this class. For 
example, I know of several circuses 
and carnivals that have invest- 
ments in trains and physical equip- 
ment as high as $750,000 and more. 
These large enterprises discount 
all their bills, as a rule. 

As to inventory losses, there are 
very few awning stripe pattern 
changes from year to year. As a 
result, if a specific stock of stripes 
is carried over from one term to 
another, it can be used during the 
next season. Of course, there may 
be a price fluctuation of two or 
three cents per yard, but generally, 
this is not a determining factor in 
the total price of a made-to-meas- 
ure awning. Still, it is true that the 
seasonal rise and fall in the prices 
of raw materials can become a real 
hazard at times. You see, approxi- 
mately 90% of the members of our 
industry are small manufacturers 
who cannot afford to gamble on the 
raw material market; and the re- 
maining 10% consist of the larger 
manufacturers, who, through past 
experience, have learned to be 
more cautious. 

However, the rise and fall of raw 
material costs does tend to become 
an important element to the quan- 
tity producers of awnings, since 
they operate on a very small mar- 
gin of profit. Consequently, when 
the price falls, an overstocked con- 
dition creates a loss. Yet, it is my 
opinion that the larger manufac- 
turers ordinarily do not gamble by 
carrying stocks without advance 
orders. They guard against this 
hazard by carefully measuring 
their anticipated requirements. 


The successful operator always 
keeps his equipment up-to-date 
and in good repair, knowing that 
obsolete or inefficient machinery 
increases labor expenses and is 
costly in upkeep. Moreover, he 
makes a study of production meth- 
ods at frequent intervals so as to 
insure the prevalence of the most 
modern processes commonly em- 
ployed throughout the industry. 
Old fashioned practices increase 
costs and cut down production 
volume as compared to costs and 
output of competitors who have 
adopted the most recent methods. 
Hence, it is advisable to correct 
old fashioned practices by a rejuve- 
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Informed loan officers who speak 
the operator’s own trade lan- 
guage and who frequently are 
able to suggest constructive ideas, 
have done much to improve the 


status and credit rating of those 
engaged in the manufacture of 
canvas goods. The industry wel- | 
comes suggestions of bankers 
which may aid in establishing 
greater efficiency. 





nation of shop methods. 

An absolute essential is a cost 
system that functions correctly at 
all times. Rule of thumb methods 
have proved to be destructive of 
price levels. In order to establish 
prices on a sound basis, a manu- 
facturer must know costs, both in 
his own plant and in other plants 
with similar manufacturing and 
distribution facilities. A comparison 
with usual overhead ratios in plants 
making similar products can be the 
basis for a prediction as to whether 
prices based on the manufacturer’s 
own cost will be in line with com- 
petitive prices. 

With the benefit of the yardstick 
gained from this comparison, the 
chances are that a_ profit will be 
made when overhead is correctly 
calculated and the products are 
priced on the basis of cost—pro- 
vided, of course, that the market 
will absorb the product at the price 
needed. The hazard created by 
failure to maintain an adequate 
cost accounting system is that sell- 
ing prices may be based on the 
prices of competitors rather than 
upon actual costs of production. 
The usual result of such a practice 
is that prices are placed too low to 
provide a profit. 

To eliminate this evil, most of the 
larger manufacturers in our indus- 
try have adopted a standard cost 
system which provides them with a 
thoroughly tested set of cost prin- 
ciples and methods_ especially 
adapted to the canvas goods busi- 
ness. Costs are divided into three 
general classifications: materials, 
labor, and overhead. 

This system furnishes users with 
an easy basis for estimating costs. 
From an association standpoint, the 
exchange of cost data among mem- 
bers has been greatly facilitated 
through the use of a uniform cost 
method. Thus, a member manu- 
facturer sends in his reports to the 
association, and receives compar- 





able figures from other sections, 
with which he compares his costs. 
By the adoption of a uniform cost 
method and the inclusion of simi- 
lar items of expense, there is a 
better understanding among manu- 
facturers. Now, a manufacturer is 
able to determine his costs accu- 
rately even before the goods are 
produced. Also, he can put his 
finger on those spots in the process 
of production where he is less effi- 
cient than he should be. 

Our industry is a very essential 
one in time of war. During such a 
period, the use of canvas goods be- 
comes a necessity. For this reason, . 
most plants already have been sur- 
veyed by the quartermaster gen- 
eral’s office as to production facil- 
ities available in case of national 
emergency. During the first so- 
called World War, thousands of 
bales of cotton duck were made 
into pyramidal squad tents, hospi- 
tal and work tents, dining tents, 
gun covers, water bags, and numer- 
ous other items. 

The present European situation 
is likely to open up new sales 
opportunities by reason of an 
altered competitive relation be- 
tween our products and other items 
that heretofore have enjoyed pref- 
erence. Those sales opportunities 
are in addition to the business that 
may come to us in the form of 
orders for military tents and equip- 
ment and other items directly and 
immediately required by an ex- 
panded preparedness program. — 

If and as the price of wool con- 
tinues to advance, many sheep- 
raisers will find it economical to 
protect their herds with the cotton 
rug or overcoat that is one of many 
specialty items produced by our 
industry—and having very mate- 
rial sales potentialities. Likewise, 
with respect to tarpaulins and 
other covers, there will be growing 
appreciation on farms as well as 
in industrial plants—of their need 
and value in protecting new ma- 
chinery and piled-up stocks of 
lumber, and other materials that 
otherwise would remain exposed 
to deterioration from the elements. 

Everything considered, an increase 
in loans to the canvas goods manu- 
facturing industry is amply war- 
ranted. Given the whole-hearted 
co-operation of informed loan 
officers, there is a real likelihood 
that the awning and tent business 
will be greatly expanded. Scientific 
progress has done much to improve 
our product, and to discover new 
uses for it. 

(Continued on page 752) 
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Be A Playwright . . . In One Easy Lesson! 


The dramatic skit is becoming deservedly popular with banks 
as a means of educating employees as to the right way to 
handle their contacts with the public. The skit printed here 
illustrates how important lessons can be taught in this way, 


OULD you like to show your 

employees the difference be- 

tween the right and wrong 
way to explain your loan policy, 
answer the telephone, handle the 
vault, or do any other routine job 
which is now being done incor- 
rectly? 

The best way to do it may be the 
dramatic skit—a powerful way of 
telling things so they will be clearly 
understood and remembered. 

“But,” you say, “I can’t write 
plays.” Then, try this one on vault 
procedure. Change it to suit your 
own needs in your bank. As you 
work it out with your staff and get 
into the swing of it, you’ll probably 
re-write the play; then you’ll see 
how easy it is to make one of your 
own on another subject. 

This play was originally written 
by Kenneth Dickson, of the First 
National Bank in Westwood, New 
Jersey, and appeared in a magazine 
published in the interests of safe 
deposit systems. It was changed to 
suit our own interests. 

* + * 

CLERK: The first and only case is 
Loper vs the Smithville Bank & 
Trust Company. 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: Your 
Honor, and Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Jury: Mr. Loper, my 
client, sues the defendant bank 


By H. C. STINE 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


to recover the sum of $5,000 
which was removed from a safe 
deposit box in the bank rented 
from the bank by Mr. Loper. 

ATTORNEY FOR DEFENDANT: Your 
Honor, and Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Jury: The defendant 
bank denies the complaint and, 
on the contrary, says that it exer- 
cised due care at all times. 

JUDGE: Proceed with the evidence. 
Mr. Loper is sworn and takes the 
stand. 


DIRECT EXAMINATION: 


Question: Mr. Loper, were you in 
the Smithville Bank and Trust 
Co. at 11 A. M. on June 6, 1938? 

Answer: I was. I was at the paying 
teller’s window, cashing a check 
for $5,000 I received in payment 
of a mortgage on that same day. 

Question: Was anyone with you? 

Answer: Yes, Elmer Schneider, one 
of my business associates, who 
identified me to the teller so I 
could cash the check. 

Question: When you received the 
cash what did you do? 

Answer: I counted it and accom- 
panied by Mr. Schneider, I went 


to the safe deposit vault of the 
bank to rent a box, in which to 
place the cash until I could find 
another investment in which to 
place it. I did not have a bank 
account. 

Question: What happened at the 
vault when you got there? 

Answer: The young man asked me 
to step into the vault and inspect 
the boxes. They all looked alike 
so I did an eeny-meeny-minie- 
moe and picked one. The young 
man then took a key which was 
hanging on a hook in the vault 
and opened the box. I placed my 
money, $5,000, in an envelope 
within the container. Then the 
container was taken by the at- 
tendant who replaced it in the 
safe, or at least I think he did. 
Then he asked me to sign a rental 
agreement. 

Question: When were you in the 
vault again? 

Answer: On June 22, 1937, I brought 
some insurance papers from home 
to put in the box. 

Question: Was your $5,000 in the 
box then? 

Answer: Yes. Up to this time, there 
was nothing else in the box. 

Question: Did you have access to 
the box on other occasions? 

Answer: Yes, I was there once in 
July, 1937, and three times in 
August, 1937. 

Question: Each time you went to 
the vault did you sign an access 
slip showing when you had been 
there? 

Answer: Once or twice the attend- 
ant did not have me sign the slip 
because he was very busy. He 
just let me in the box and I took 
the box to a booth and left my 
keys in the lock until I came 
back. 

Question: On any occasion, when 


From left to right: Five witnesses, 
clerk, judge, plaintiff's attorney, wit- 
ness, and defense attorney. 
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1. Decide what subject you 
want to treat in your educa- 
tional program. 

2. Talk with a few employees 
to learn how the operation is 
handled in your bank in real 
life, and how it ought to be han- 
dled. 

3. Under the leadership of a 
bank employee or officer who 
is interested in plays, or an out- 
sider with some experience in 
play directing, go thrqugh the 
action you would like to show in 


you visited the vault, did you 
notice the condition of other 
boxes in the vault, with respect to 
whether or not they were open? 
Answer: Yes, there were some open 
boxes and these boxes had the 
renter’s keys in the locks. 


Question: Even while the renters 
of these boxes were not in the 
vault? 

Answer: Yes, the renters were in 
the booths with their boxes. 

Question: Then the defendant bank 
did not, as far as you could ob- 
serve, compel all renters to take 
their keys when they took their 
boxes out of the vault? 

Answer No, they did not. 


Question: When did you discover 
that the $5,000 was missing from 
your box? 

Answer: On September 10, 1937. 
I took my box out to a booth, and 
when I opened it, I found that 
my papers were still there but 
that the money was gone. 

Question: What did you do? 

Answer: I called Mr. Strom, the 
vault attendant, immediately, and 
told him that $5,000 in cash had 
disappeared from my box. He 
said that it was impossible be- 
cause no one else could get the 
box out for I had the only keys 
to it and no one else could pre- 
sent a key to open it. We both 
looked through the box, in the 
booth, and in the vault, but it 
could not be found anywhere. 

Question: Did you demand your 
money from the bank? 

Answer: Yes, they refused to give 
it to me. They said it was not 
their fault. 

Question: Has your money ever 
been returned to you? 

Answer: No. 

ATTORNEY: That is all. 
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The Technique Of Putting On Dramatic Skits In A Bank 


your skit, without writing down 
anything. Ask a few employees 
to sit on the sidelines to watch 
and make suggestions. 


4. After this informal rehearsal, 
appoint two or three people from 
the group to write the whole 
thing just as you rehearsed it. 
Afterward, fill in extra lines and 
extra situations. 


5. Now re-write the notes, 
and you have the play. It’s a 
good plan to have two scenes— 
the wrong way, and the right 


CROSS EXAMINATION: 


Question: Mr. Loper, isn’t it true 
that you could have taken your 
money with you on the occasion 
of any one of your visits to the 
box; that it could have been in 
the papers which you took out; 
and that it could have been lost 
outside the bank or in your of- 
fice? 

Answer: No, I’m sure of that. It 
was in ten and twenty dollar 
bills and it made a very substan- 
tial package that could never 
have slipped in with anything 
else. 

Question: You testified that, on one 
or two occasions you had not 
signed an access slip when you 
entered the vault. You know, of 
course, that every person who 
has access to the vault for any 
purpose must sign a slip for every 
entrance? That is an inflexible 
rule of the vault, and the pro- 
cedure must be followed by 
everyone? 

Answer: No, I do not know that to 
be true. It happened to me with- 
out signing a slip several times, 
and I saw it happen several times 
to Mr. Schneider, my associate, 
who also had a box there at one 
time. In addition, the bank offi- 
cials often go into the vault and 
do not sign any kind of slip. 

Question: You never had any rea- 
son to believe that your property 
in the safe deposit box was not 
safe, did you? 

Answer: Not until the money was 
gone. 


ATTORNEY: That is all 
ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: Mr. 


Schneider please take the stand. 
(Schneider is sworn.) 


Question: Mr. Schneider, you were 
present with Mr. Loper when he 






way to do one thing. In this way, 
you can fix the contrast sharply 
in mind. 

6. Appoint characters and 


have a complete reading of the 
skit. 


7. Arrange to have the parts 
practiced by individual players, 
either read from the manuscript, 
or memorized, if the parts are 
short. 


8. Use the skit in bank meet- 
ings. 





cashed a check for $5,000 on June 
6, 1937, were you not? 

Answer: I was. 

Question: You accompanied him to 
the safe deposit department 
where he rented a box? 

Answr: I did. 

Question: Were you known, or were 
you identified to anyone in the 
safe deposit department? 

Answer: No, I was not. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 


Question: Mr. Schneider, did you 
accompany Mr. Loper inside the 
booth and actually see him place 
the money in the box? 

Answer: No, but I was right out- 
side the door, which was open, 
and I saw him place the package 
in the box. 

Question: Then you do not know 
definitely and of your own knowl- 
edge that any money was ever 
placed in the box, do you? 

Answer: Certainly I do. I saw him 
place the package there and be- 
sides the only reason he rented 
the box was so that he did not 
have to take the money out of 
the bank with him. He wanted to 
leave it in a safe place. 

ATTORNEY FOR THE DEFENDANT: 
Where were you on the evening 
of June 6, 1934? 

Answer: In Janesville. 

Question: What were you doing in 
Janesville? 

Answer: I went to see my girl 
friend. 

Question: And that was the night 
you took her a fur coat? 

JUDGE: (leaning over) What fur? 

Answer: Fur to keep her warm. 

Question: What kind of fur was it? 

Answer: I don’t remember 

Question: Now, Mr. Schneider, you 
remember in detail all about the 
placing of the $5,000 in the box, 
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but you don’t remember what 
kind of fur the coat was made of. 

ATTORNEY FOR LOPER: Plaintiff 
rests. 

ATTORNEY FOR DEFENDANT: I will 
open with Mr. Strom. Mr. Strom, 
please. 

(Strom is sworn) 

Question: What is your job at the 
bank and how long have you 
held the position? 

Answer: I have been custodian and 
attendant at the vault since 1932. 

Question: Please describe the me- 
chanics of renting a box to a 
customer and the granting of 
access to him thereafter as a 
tenant. 

Answer: A person applies to us to 
rent a box. We ask him for iden- 
tification, which is later checked 
up. He then signs a contract and 
acknowledges receipt of two keys 
given to him to open his box. He 
opens the box, places his property 
therein and the box is locked. 

Question: When he has access to 
his box, he keeps his keys in his 
possession? 

Answer: Usually he does, but if 
I’m very busy and have several 
customers at one time, I some- 
times leave the keys in the lock 
so that it will not need to be 
opened again when he returns 
the box. You know, that takes 
extra time. 

Question: How is access to a box 
obtained? 

Answer: When a tenant wants ac- 
cess to a box, he signs an access 
ticket, which is- stamped and 
numbered, and he gets his box 
out and takes it to a booth, after 
which it is again returned to the 
vault. : 

Question: And this system is fol- 
lowed in all instances? 

Answer: Usually it is, yes sir. 


ATTORNEY FOR DEFENDANT: Cross 
examine. 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: Mr. 
Strom, you just said that your 
system which you outlined is 
usually followed. What do you 
mean? Is it not followed on all 
occasions? 

Answer: Well, perhaps some excep- 
tions are made. If someone I know 
well, who comes into the vault 
regularly, visits the vault, I don’t 
bother to have him sign every 
time, because I know he is en- 
titled to have access to his box in 
the vault. 

Question: But how do you make 
sure that he does not have access 
to a box to which he has no right 
of access? 

Answer: Oh, I know all those peo- 
ple and I know that they won’t 
try to get into another box. And 
besides, every key has the box 
number stamped on it. 

JUDGE: You are a trusting soul, 
aren’t you? 

WITNESS: Yes, sir. 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: Have you 
ever heard of a Safe Deposit 
Association? 

Answer: Yes, our bank belongs to it. 

Question: Are you familiar with its 
recommendations? 

Answer: Somewhat. I try to be. 

Question: Is it not true that in many 
instances your system is wholly 
disregarded; that you let cus- 
tomers use your guard key to 
open and remove boxes without 
your presence in the vault and to 
replace them in the same way? 

Answer: That is not the usual prac- 
tice. 

Question: Will you say that this is 
never done? 

Answer: No, I cannot say that. 

Question: You said that your bank 
is a member of the Safe Deposit 


Association. Do you attend meet. 
ings of the association at which 
procedure in the handling of 
vaults and vault problems are 
discussed? 

ATTORNEY FOR DEFENDANT: I object, 
The question is wholly irrelevant, 

JupGE—to Attorney for Plaintiff: 
How is it relevant? 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: The pur. 
pose of the question is to show 
that the defendant bank was neg. 
ligent, in that it failed, through 
its agent and servant, the vault 
custodian, to keep conversant 
with the prevailing standards of 
safety and caution in this field. 

JUDGE: Well, it seems to me that all 

progressive institutions are men.- 
bers of their respective trade 
associations, and insist that their 
officers and employees attend the 
classes and forums which are 
held to inform and instruct con- 
cerning the latest practices in 
their various lines of endeavor, 
This is one of the ways success- 
ful institutions keep abreast of 
the times and ever-changing con. 
ditions, and many who ignore 
this may fall by the wayside. | 
believe participation in the affairs 
of forums of trade associations is 
essential to progress and up-to- 
date knowledge of the methods 
of the industry served by the in- 
stitution. 
I will allow the question, subject 
to its being connected up so that 
the immediate proximate cause of 
the loss here is shown to be some 
omission or commission _ that 
might and could have _ bee 
avoided by sources of informa- 
tion available to the defendant 
and like situated institutions. 
Answer the question. 

Answer: No, I don’t go to the meet- 
ings. Why should I give up my 
time to go to them? I have bee 
in charge of this vault for more 
than seven years and I know how 
it should be run. 

Question: Do you read and study 
the methods of procedure ani 
operation recommended by the 
association? 

Answer: No, I do not. 

JupGE: But you probably read de 
tective stories? 

WITNESS: Sure, they are good. 

Question: Do you know that the 
National Deposit Advisory Coun. 
cil has repeatedly recommendei 


The vault demonstration in the court- 
room, showing one customer signing an 
entrance ticket and another (The plain- 
tiff) with the vault attendant. 
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in its publications that no keys 
ever be left in locks? 

Answer: I do not. 

Question: That every access be 
handled uniformly, without ex- 
ception? 

Answer: I do not. 

Question: You do leave keys in 
locks? 

Answer: At times. 

Question: You allow others than 
yourself to handle the guard key? 

Answer: If I know them and think 
I can trust them. 

Question: You handle accesses in 
various ways, depending on how 
well you think you know your 
tenants? 

Answer: That’s correct. You don’t 
need a lot of rules to run a vault. 

Question: Who takes care of your 
work when you go out to lunch? 

Answer: I never go out to lunch. 

Question: Don’t you eat? 

Answer: Yes, my lunch is brought 
to me so that I do not need to 
leave the vault. 

Question: When you leave for short 
periods, who is in charge then? 
Answer: I never leave at all. I’m 
always there when the place is 

open. 

Question: And you never go out at 
all from the vault? 

Answer: No. Never. 

Question: You are a most remark- 
able man. Day in and day out, 
you never leave the place for a 
moment. How’s your health, Mr. 
Strom? 

Answer: Fine. 

That is all, sir. 

ATTORNEY FOR DEFENDANT: Mr. 
Gehring, please take the stand. 
(Gehring is sworn by clerk). 

Question: Mr. Gehring, you are the 
official charged in the defendant 
bank with the supervision of 
vault operations, are you not? 

Answer: I am. 

Question: You are familiar with the 
methods pursued by your vault? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Is the operation substan- 
tially as Mr. Strom has described 
it? 

Answer: Yes, I think so. 

Question: Do you supervise the 
procedure closely? 

Answer: No, that is not necessary 
because Mr. Strom is a capable 
vault man and I leave that up 
to him. I get a report from him 
once a month and the vault ap- 
pears to be properly handled. 

Question: You feel then, that all 
Teasonable necessary safeguards 
are maintained for the protection 
of your box renters? 
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“A Mysterious Disappearance” 


or 


“GONE! ee3e? SO WHAT?” 


Presented by the Employees of The First National Bank 
of Kenosha 
sniceinall tana 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


JUDGE... 
ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF 


ATTORNEY FOR DEFENDANT ~ 


PLAINTIFF .. 
WITNESS FOR PLAINTIFF 
VAULT CUSTODIAN 


OFFICER OF DEFENDANT IN CHARGE OF 


VAULT SUPERVISION 
BOX RENTER . . 
SAFE DEPOSIT EXPERT 
CLERK 


. V.A. Nelsen 
G. A. Seymour 
H. C. Stine 

. . J. L. Loper 
E. W. Schneider 
]. M. Strom 


. . . G.J. Gehring 
Miss M. Louise Smith 
C. W. Johnson 
W. L. Willems 


This play is adapted from a play given before the New Jersey State Safe 

Deposit Association. It was originally written by Kenneth Dickson, of the First 

National Bank of Westwood, N. J. It was revised and adapted for use of the 
First National Bank of Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Answer: I should say so. We have 
a thoroughly modern vault, which 
is protected with all of the latest 
devices known and I feel that 
our customers are assured of ex- 
cellent protection. 

That is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: Mr. 
Gehring, you have stressed the 
adequacy of your physical safe- 
guards. Don’t you believe that 
your operating procedure is even 
more important for the safety of 
your customers than the mere 
steel and concrete that protects 
their property? 

Answer: Yes, it is all important, but 
as I have said, we have a capable 
vault man and I’m positive that 
he takes care of all of that end 
of it. 

Question: Do you know from your 
own personal observation that 
each step in your system of iden- 
tification rental, and access is 
carried out properly? 

Answer: No, because my office is in 
another part of the bank, but the 
procedure is so simple that I 
know Mr. Strom handles it cor- 
rectly. 


That is all. 

ATTORNEY FOR DEFENDANT: Miss 
Smith, will please take the stand. 
(Miss Smith is sworn by clerk) 

Question: Miss Smith, you keep a 
safe deposit box in the vault of 
the defendant bank? 

Answer: Yes, I do. 

Question: How long have you 
rented it? 

Answer: Let me see—I think I have 
had it for about four years. 

Question: Will you describe the 
type of service you receive at the 
vault? 

Answer: Oh yes, Mr. Strom is a 
perfect gentleman and I wouldn’t 
think of renting a box anywhere 
else. Then, the bank is Corinthian. 
I love the fluted columns and the 
pink ceiling and Mr. Strom fits 
in so well against the background. 
He is so cool and old-worldly 
and so helpful whenever I call. 

Question: You feel from what you 
have seen that you are getting 
proper protection? 

Answer: Oh yes, they have a big, 
strong vault and I’m sure that no 
one could get into it especially 
when Mr. Strom is on guard. 


(Continued on page 754) 
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How The Law Controls Trust Operations 


IX. Taxability Of Funds Resulting From Involuntary Conversion 


HEN an investment in prop- 
Wer is converted into money 
by means of fire, flood, or 
condemnation, the ordinary rules 
for determining federal income tax 
liability do not apply. Should the 
compensation exceed the original 
cost less depreciation to date, there 
is a taxable gain; if it is less, a 
deductible loss is sustained. 

In a voluntary sale or exchange, 
these gains or losses must be re- 
ported as income or claimed as a 
deduction for the current year. But, 
in the event of an “involuntary 
conversion’, recognition of gain or 
loss may be deferred by compliance 
with Section 112(f) of the Internal 
Revenue Code.‘4) No penalties will 
be incurred for ommission of these 
items from current income, pro- 
vided: 

1. substitute property “similar 
or related in service or use” 
has been received as a result 
of involuntary conversion, or, 

2. money is received which is 
“forthwith in good faith” 
expended for property 
meeting the above require- 
ments, or, 

3. the proceeds are used to ac- 
quire control of a corporation 
owning such property, or, 

4. a replacement fund is estab- 
lished upon the taxpayer’s 
books with permission of the 
Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

How long a_ postponement is 
gained by strict conformity with 
the above procedure? So long as 
the substituted holdings remain 
under the same ownership, the gain 
or loss which otherwise would have 
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When a property is voluntarily sold, the income tax aspects of the result- 
ing profit or loss are generally well understood. But suppose a fire 
destroys it, or it is condemned for a right-of-way? Our tax expert 
analyzes, here, the altered requirements under such circumstances. 


By LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney and Tax Consultant, Chicago, Ill., and Des Moines, Ia. 


been recognized, need not be re- 
ported. It is not until the newly 
acquired real estate has been sold 
or otherwise disposed of that this 
factor is taken into consideration 
in computing taxable income.(?) 


Substitution Or Reinvestment 


Particular attention should be 
directed to the substitution and 
reinvestment provisions of Section 
112(f). In both instances it is neces- 
sary to acquire new property 
“similar or related in service or 
use” to that converted. So long as 
the old and new structures serve 
the general purpose, however, an 
exact physical duplication is not 
essential. 

In Coldbeck Corporation vs. Com- 
missioner,‘?) the Board of Tax 
Appeals ruled that the replacement 
of a two-story office and theatre 


(1) Section 112(f) provides that no gain or 
loss shall be recognized if: 

“**property (as a result of its destruc- 
tion in whole or in part, theft or 
seizure, or an exercise of the power 
of requisition or condemnation or the 
threat or imminence thereof) is com- 
pulsory or involuntarily converted 
into property similar or related in 
service or use to the property 80 con- 
verted, or into money which is forth- 
with in good faith, ** expended in 
the acquisition of other property 
similar or related in service or use to 
the property so converted, or in the 
acquisition of control of @ corporation 
owning such other property, or in 
the establishment of a _ replacement 
fund**, If any part of the money is 
not so expended, the gain, if any, 
shall be recognized, but in an amount 
not in excess of the money which is 
not so expended.” 

(2) Section 113(a)(9) Internal Revenue 
Code provides for determination of basis 
of property acquired through involuntary 
conversion; Sec. 1138(b)(1)(A) to (C0) 
inclusive and Section 113(b)(2) cover 
adjustment of basis and define “substi- 
tute basis’. 

(3) (1987) 86 BTA 452. 

(4) DuPont vs. Commr. 81 BTA 278 (land 
purchased 15 years ago). 

(5) Davis Regulator Co. vs. Commr. 


(1937) 
386 BTA 487. 




















building by a one-story building 
occupied by a single tenant was 
consistent with this requirement. 
Even though there were important 
















differences in the type of construc- § only 
tion, dimensions and usage, the § even 
Board ruled there had been a valid § fracti 
replacement and no gain need be Th 
reported. Both structures had been § appli 
erected for the purpose of securing § insur 
an income from rentals and were, § tarily 
therefore, “similar or related in § prop 
service or use.” defic’ 
oe the 

Acquiring Property Nied: 
Misunderstandings sometimes § boar 
arise when destroyed or condemned § debts 
property is rebuilt on or removed § alent 
to land already owned by the tax- § prop 





payer. Owners insist that the cost 
of the land should be included as 
part of the necessary expenses in- 
curred in acquiring a_ substitute 
property. According to one deci- 

























sion(*) no credit may be taken for Th 
the cost of land previously pro-§ to tk 
cured since it was not obtained § subs 
with the proceeds of the involuntary § diate 
conversion. cient 
Therefore, gain must be reported § outs‘ 
for that portion of the insurance § ises. 
or condemnation award not ex- 
pended in rebuilding, remodeling 
or relocating the building.‘ Co 
C) 
Money Expended ah 
Mortgages and other liens on § inste 
destroyed or condemned property § Tece: 
are frequently satisfied by with- § eral 
holding a portion of the proceeds § Payr 
and paying them over directly to § Plus 
the lien holder. So far as the gov- § 4S8se: 
ernment is concerned, the owner is § ‘inar 
considered to have received the full § !um; 
amount and can postpone taxation § the 
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only by reinvesting the entire sum 
even though he has received a 
fraction thereof. 

The same theory apparently, 




































een § applies when part of an award or 
ring § insurance proceeds are used volun- 
ere, § tarily to liquidate mortgages on the 
in§ property affected. A _ substantial 
deficiency was sustained against 
the taxpayer for this reason in 
Niederer vs. Commissioner.(*) The 
mes § board pointed out that payment of 
ined § debts already owing was not equiv- 
ved § alent to the acquisition of other 
tax- § property. Nor is there compliance 
cost § with Section 112(f) when the pro- 
i as§ ceeds of an involuntary conversion 
_jin- § are used to complete the purchase 
tute § of real estate previously contracted 
leci- § for. 
. for There seems to be no objection 
pro- § to the reinvestment of proceeds in 
ined § substitute property which is imme- 
tary § diately mortgaged to obtain suffi- 
cient funds for liquidating liens 
rted § outstanding against the old prem- 
ance § ises. 
a Condemnation 
oling 
Condemnation, or voluntary sale 
to avoid seizure under eminent 
domain powers, presents another 
; on§ instance in which the owner seldom 
erty § Teceives the full amount due. Gen- 
vith- § erally, the compensation consists of 
reeds § Payment for the property taken 
ly to@ Plus severance damages. Special 
gov- § 88Sessments are then levied to 
er is§ finance the improvement and a 
> full § lump sum may be withheld from 





the gross award. Instead of such 
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deductions, bonds frequently are 
issued against the assessment and 
the taxpayer is allowed to pay over 
a period of years on the installment 
plan. 


The problem here is to determine 
whether gain has been realized and, 
if so, what amount must be rein- 
vested or set aside in a replacement 
fund to postpone taxation. Prior to 
1938, the authorities contended 
that the gross amount awarded 
should be used as the basis for 
computing gain or loss. A compli- 
cated method of analysis was re- 
sorted to for allocating gain or loss 
between the portion taken and 
that remaining. This resulted in a 
taxable gain, when, in fact the tax- 
payer had received only a small 
net sum in cash. 


The rule which now prevails was 
established in Ganahl vs. Commis- 
sioner,‘7) decided in 1937. Separate 
amounts were awarded for the land 
taken, the buildings located there- 
on, and for severance damages to 
the uncondemned portion. In re- 
porting taxable gain for 1929, a 
$75,000 special assessment was first 
deducted from the gross award and 


(6) Memorandum Opinion, COH P. 9990-A, 
383 CCH P. 5276. 

(7) (CCA-9) 91F(2d) 243, certiorari by Sup. 
Ct.; See also: Green ve. Comm. (1938) 
387 BTA 92: Jameson Associates 387 
BTA; 25 Palladium Amusement Co. 37 
BTA 149. 

(8) G. Cc. M. 
prior rulings. 

(9) Income Syndicate, Inc. vs. Commr. (1938) 
7 BTA 926; same holding in Central & 

Pacific Improvement Corp. vs. Commr. 

(1987) 92 F(2d) 88 (which taxpayer 

chose to apply award against specials). 


20322, 1938-28-9438; revoking 





then the cost basis of the con- 
demned portion was _ subtracted 
from the balance. . 

The treasury, however, contended 
that the proper method of comput- 
ing gain consisted of deducting 
only the cost basis from the gross 
award and reporting the balance 
as a taxable profit. A deficiency was 
assessed and sustained by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. Upon fur- 
ther appeal to the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the Board was 
overruled in a decision favoring the 
taxpayer’s method of calculation. 

Within a short time after the 
Ganahl decision, a General Coun- 
sel’s Memorandum‘) was issued, 
conceding that all computations 
involved in a condemnation pro- 
ceedings should be treated as a 
unit for federal income tax pur- 
poses. As a result, the cost basis of 
the condemned property is to he 
subtracted from the net rather than 
the gross award to determine gain 
or loss. In arriving at the net figure, 
legal expenses, escrow fees, cost of 
a title search and other necessary 
charges are deductible also. 

Other rulings now permit deduc- 
tion of special assessments even 
though not withheld or due in full 
at the time the award is paid over. 
In connection with a street improve- 
ment in Los Angeles, the Board of 
Tax Appeals approved deduction of 
a special assessment which was 
neither withheld from the award 
nor paid by the property owner in 
cash.(9) Instead, the city issued 
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bonds, constituting a first lien on 
the remaining land, payable over a 
nine-year period. Although the 
assessment was spread out over the 
life of the issue the Board held that 
the actual profit received was 
reduced to the extent of the liability 
imposed for payment of the special 
assessment. 

While this is a more liberal atti- 
tude than the rule _ previously 
enforced, special assessments still 
cannot be deducted unless they 
were imposed for benefits conferred 
by the project under which the 
award was granted.(19) Therefore, 
no deduction js allowed for assess- 
ments levied on account of unre- 
lated improvements even though 
this award is the only source of 
funds for satisfaction of these liens. 
It make no difference whether such 
assessments were withheld before 
the award was paid over or whether 
the property owner’ voluntarily 
paid them out of the gross amount 
received. 

Time Limit 

Reinvestment must be made 
“forthwith” in good faith. Since the 
statute fixes no definite time limit, 
a lapse of six to fourteen months 
has been held reasonable.(11) If a 
longer delay is contemplated, per- 
mission to establish a replacement 
fund should be obtained. Other- 
wise, there is the risk that a defi- 
ciency will be imposed taxing all 
or part of the gain realized. 

In one case,‘42) a business block 
was destroyed in 1932 and was not 
rebuilt until 1936 when a large de- 
partment store leased the entire 
premises. A deficiency was assessed 
for 1932 on the theory that there 
had been an unreasonable delay; 
upon appeal, the taxpayer was 
ordered to pay the additional levy. 
Four year’s delay without estab- 
lishment of a replacement fund was 
held to be inexcusable. The Board 
reasoned further that reinvestment 
was mandatory even though suit- 
able tenants were extremely scarce 
at the time of destruction. 


Good Faith 


Coupled with the requirement for 
reinvestment within a reasonable 
time is the obligation to make con- 
tinuous diligent efforts to procure 
satisfactory substitute property. 
Good faith can be shown by proof 
that the funds received were de- 
posited in a special savings account, 
that locations in the same or other 
cities were inspected, that a broker 
was employed to conduct negotia- 
tions or that advertisements were 
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inserted seeking offers of new prop- 
erty.(23) 

It seems permissible also to pur- 
chase a smaller building or plot of 
ground and then use the balance of 
the proceeds to gradually acquire 
adjoining land. Whichever of the 
methods enumerated is chosen, the 
taxpayer must be able to trace the 
funds utilized from their source to 
their final disposition. This involves 
the keeping of accurate and detailed 
accounts as well as careful records 
of every action taken toward the 
purchase of substantially similar 
holdings. (14) 


The Herder Case 


In Herder vs. Commissioner, ‘15 
decided a few months ago, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals ruled that 
“good intentions’ without actual 
reinvestment are of no consequence. 
Here, a partnership received $50,- 
000 in fire insurance as compensa- 
tion for total destruction of a rice 
mill. This amount was prorated at 
once and Herder deposited his 
share (two-thirds) in a_ bank. 
Although he had expressed inten- 
tions to reinvest, his untimely 
death two weeks later prevented 
any such action. 

The surviving partner, after a 
delay of 14 months, finally pur- 
chased an interest in another rice 
mill employing the same process 
and producing the same products. 
Nevertheless, deficiencies were as- 
sessed against both parties. 

Upon appeal, the claim of the 
survivor was sustained on the 
ground that there had been a dili- 
gent effort culminating in the 
acquisition of substantially similar 
property. Herder’s representatives, 
however, were ordered to pay the 
additional assessment. Upon a fur- 
ther appeal to the U. S. Circuit 
Court, this judgment was again 
affirmed. In its ruling, the court 
declared that the fact that the tax- 
payer died before he had had rea- 
sonable opportunity to take action 
was of no significance under Sec- 
tion 112(f). 

Justice Vinson summed up the 
matter by stating that profits de- 
rived from involuntary conversion: 

“**can be relieved from taxa- 


(10)Langley Collyer vs. Commr. (1937) 38 
TA 106 following Carrano vs. Commr. 
(CCA-2) 70 F(2d) 319. 
aia: — * ata vs. Commr. (1935) 32 BTA 
272 
(12) Codbeck, eee ves. 
BTA 


(18) Buckharat ve. 


Commr. (1937) 386 


Commr. (1935) 32 BTA 
(14) Frischiorn Development Co. vs. 
0 BTA 8. afd yon 1009. 
(18) #7904) , 894 CCHP. 9578, revg. 
86 BTA 934. 
(16)Sec. 112(h) Int. Rev. Code; 
Reg. 101. 


Commr. 


Art. 112(h)-1, 


tion only by compliance with 

Section 112(f), that is, by 

actual reinvestment in simliar 

property.**. The Board’s action 
in applying Section 112(f) and 
its benefits to (the surviving 
partner) ** cannot have any 
effect on the taxability of 

George Herder’s income in the 

absence of any reinvestment 

at all.” 

In the course of its opinion, this 
court emphasized that the statue 
relating to involuntary conversion 
confers liberal privileges upon tax- 
payers. For this reason, it is con- 
sidered sound policy to demand 
strict obedience to its terms. Since 
the court did not indicate the proper 
procedure under these circum- 
stances, there is no direct precedent 
for dealing with this problem. 

Two opposing theories are ad- 
vanced in this connection. Some 
observers believe that reporting 
gain on the final return of a de- 
ceased taxpayer may be postponed 
upon proof of the administrator’s 
“diligent efforts’ to reinvest with 
the consent of all interested parties 
and approval of the court. 

Another view, which probably 
will prevail, is based upon certain 
provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Section 42 states that even 
when a deceased taxpayer has been 
on a cash basis during his lifetime, 
the final return shall include all 
income accrued up to the date of 
his death. Section 43 limits the 
allowance of deductions and credits 
in the final return to the amounts 
accrued up to the date of death. 

Although the postponement of 
gain resulting from involuntary 
conversion is not strictly either a 
deduction or credit, it would seem 
to be regulated by these provisions. 
Adopting this reasoning, nothing 
that is done by heirs, administra- 
tors or other representatives after 
the taxpayer’s death can affect 
taxable income for the period cov- 
ered in the final return. 


Control Of Corporation 


Instead of reinvesting directly, 
the proceeds of an involuntary con- 
version may be employed to secure 
control of a corporation owning 
property similar or related in serv- 
ice or use to that destroyed or con- 
demned. To “obtain control” within 
the meaning of Section 112(f), 
Treasury Regulations require at 
least 80% of all voting and non- 
voting stock to be purchased. Taxa- 
tion of gain may then be postponed 
until the stock is sold or otherwise 
disposed of.(76) 
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Replacement Fund 


Should it be found impossible or 
jinexpedient to reinvest immediately 
or within a reasonably short time, 
an application may be filed with the 
Commissioner for permission to 
establish a replacement fund on the 
pooks of account.(47) This applica- 
tion, filed in triplicate, must esti- 
mate the probable date by which 
the fund will be reinvested or used 
to acquire control of a corporation. 
The taxpayer agrees to replace or 
restore the destroyed property as 
expeditiously as possible within 
the stipulated time, although exten- 
sions are often granted upon show- 
ing of good cause. 

Also contained in this form should 
be sufficient data to enable the 
Treasury to compute the gain re- 
sulting from the conversion. The 
type of property destroyed or con- 
demned, the manner in which it 
had been acquired, its original cost 
and all depreciation allowed or 
allowable to date: must be set out. 
Information as to the cause of the 
destruction or removal, the com- 
pensation received and its source is 
essential also. 

Finally, the kind and cost of in- 
tended replacements and the steps 
already taken toward that end must 
be outlined. In order to insure 
faithful performance of these agree- 
ments, a surety bond is compulsory; 
the sum is fixed at double the 
amount of additional income taxes 
which would have to be paid if 
there were no replacement fund or 
reinvestment. 

Granting of the consent is discre- 
tionary, but once secured, all or 
part of the insurance or other com- 
pensation must be transferred and 
held until replacement has been 
completed. Failure to carry out the 
contemplated replacement by the 
stipulated date revives liability for 
payment of the additional taxes 
originally due. Then, if settlement 
is not forthcoming upon demand, 
the government will proceed against 
the sureties or will forfeit any U.S. 
bonds or notes deposited in lieu of 
a surety bond. 


































































Official Approval 





An interesting case, decided re- 
cently by the Board of Tax Ap- 
Peals, illustrates the necessity of 
applying for official approval be- 
fore setting up a replacement 
fund.(78) Over $43,000 in fire in- 
Surance proceeds was received by 
the taxpayer as compensation for 
the total destruction of a theatre 
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building. The entire amount was 
promptly invested in government 
bonds; then an account was opened 
on the books, labelled “Reserve for 
Reconstruction of the Opera House 
Block”. This account was credited 
with the difference between the 
insurance proceeds and the original 
cost less depreciation. 

Later, an income tax deficiency 
was imposed by the Commissioner 
and sustained by the Board of Tax 
Appeals. In its defense, the tax- 
payer argued that the law specified 
no particular form or prerequisites: 
all that was necessary was an indi- 
cation by a book account that the 
taxpayer intended to rebuild and 
was setting aside the proceeds of 
the involuntary Conversion for that 
purpose. 

This contention was overruled. 
The Board held that merely estab- 
lishing a reserve account for recon- 
struction purposes is not the equiv- 
alent of an Officially approved 
replacement fund. It pointed out 
that protection of the government 
by means of a surety bond was the 
essence of the Regulations demand- 
ing formal submission and accept- 
ance of applications. When a tax- 
payer proceeds to set up a reserve 
without notifying the authorities 
and without furnishing proper 
security, the government lacks 
assurance that the statutory privi- 
leges will not be abused. 


Basis Of Substitute Property 


Although no tax liability is rec- 
ognized in the year of conversion 
when the provisions of Section 
112(f) have been complied with, 
this does not release the taxpayer. 
Eventually, when the _ substitute 
property is sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of, tax liability will be com- 
puted upon the same basis as if the 
original property were involved. 

Ordinarily, cost less depreciation 
to date is used as the basis for 
determining gain or loss from a 
sale. But, in the case of property 
acquired with the proceeds of in- 
voluntary conversion, a different 
rule is followed. Instead of the 
actual cost, a “substitute basis” is 
used which represents the cost of 
the converted property less depre- 
ciation allowable during the period 
preceding its destruction or re- 
moval.(?9) 

Before computing gain or loss, 


(17) Art. 112(f)-2, Reg. 101; Treasury Dept., 
Int. Rev. Form 1114. 

(18)Coldbeck Corp. va. Commr. (1937) 36 
A 2 
(19)Sec. 113(a)(9) and 113(b) (1)(2), In- 

ternal Revenue Code. 


this substitute basis is adjusted by 
subtracting that portion of the con- 
version proceeds which was not 
reinvested; then, whatever gain or 
loss was realized is taken into ac- 
count. If the total profit on the 
conversion exceeds the amount 
which is not reinvested, the latter 
figure will govern in determining 
taxable gain. Should the taxpayer 
reinvest more than he received, the 
“substitute basis” is increased by 
the addition of the excess. Finally, 
if the insurance or other reimburse. 
ment was less than the remaining 
undepreciated cost, a loss has been 
incurred which may be deducted 
from the substitute basis of the new 
structure. 


The rate of depreciation of re- 
placement property is computed 
according to its estimated useful 
life, but this rate is applied to the 
substitute basis rather than the 
actual cost of the holdings. 


Federal Income Tax Accounting 


By Stewart Y. McMullen, C. P. A., 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 
(Loose Leaf Edition) $5. 315 Pages. 


In “Federal Income Tax Account- 
ing,” the author a certified public 
accountant, presents a practical 
text based upon many years of suc- 
cessful instruction at Northwestern 
University. Though primarily in- 
tended for use in conjunction with © 
classroom lectures, this volume is 
also an excellent means of self- 
instruction. The material is pre- 
sented in loose-leaf form and 
consists of fourteen chapters with 
numerous illustrative questions and 
problems. 


While it follows the general 
outline of the Revenue Laws, par- 
ticular stress is placed upon the 
accumulation and analysis of 
accounting data required for prepa- 
ration of tax returns. Returns for 
individuals, partnerships and es- 
tates and trusts are scrutinized item 
by item. Three chapters are devoted 
entirely to the special problems 
encountered in the corporation, 
income, and excess profit returns. 

Since each chapter is stapled as 
a unit, it may be removed from the 
binder and studied as time permits. 
Trust officers, cashiers, auditors and 
all those familiar with the tech- 
nique of reporting income for tax 
purposes will appreciate the thor- 
oughness with which sample forms 
have been worked out.—Lawrence 
R. Bloomenthal. 
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Better Service For Women Customers 


By having someone to give special attention to women, the First Wisconsin of 
Milwaukee has developed many new customers and has a better standing in the 
community because the plan has educated the community to banking service. 


By AGNES KENNY 


Director, Women’s Dept., First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OME women have little knowl- 
S edge of keeping records of 

their finances. When trouble 
comes, they are overwhelmed with 
confusion and are unable to work 
themselves out of their difficulties 
alone. But their spirits are lifted, 
if the person they interview at the 
bank meets them with real fellow- 
feeling and helps them to adjust 
their affairs satisfactorily. Such 
encouragement has often inspired 
women to take a new attitude to- 
ward finances, and to do a good job 
of saving and investing the family 
income. 

The policy of having a special 
person assigned to contact women 
customers in our bank was put into 
effect 20 years ago, when women 
started taking greater interest in 
handling their own affairs. My 
work at that time was to talk with 
women who opened accounts with 
us, to help them transact their 
business with the bank, and to give 
them informal advice on any ques- 
tions of money management which 
they might have. 

Each day I advised women on 
banking procedures—how to make 
out deposit slips, how to write a 
check correctly, how to trace lost 
checks, how to correct errors in de- 
posits, how to make out ownership 
certificates for coupons. When 
women were confused about such 
things, I explained these matters 
from a woman’s point of view. 
When they needed help on budget- 
ing their incomes, I tried to work 
out a plan that would fit their 
special cases. 

Many of the older women who 
came to us were widows whose 
husbands had never trained them 
to handle the family accounts. We 
found that these women went 
through a great deal of needless 
worry, because of their inability to 
manage. It was often necessary for 
us to work with them over extended 
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periods, in order to help them work 
out a practical plan. 

Women welcomed this help to 
such an extent that the women’s 
service has grown into an essential 
service in our bank. The women’s 
room is provided with desks for 
their convenience in writing, easy 
chairs for informal conferences, a 
special teller to handle accounts, 
and two women trained to help cus- 
tomers work out any plans needed 
in managing their affairs. 

Recently, a woman came into our 
department who was the picture of 


What Is Done For 
Women Customers 


1. Assistance is given in the 
depositing of funds, the writing 
of checks, the tracing of lost 
checks, the correction of errors 
in deposits, and the like. 


2. Aid is given in planning 
household and personal ex- 
penses. 


3. Budget books are provided 
and explained. 


4. Space is provided for rest- 
ing or meeting friends. 


5. Suggestions are made for 
paying debts. 

6. Help is given in planning 
savings. 


7. Instructions are provided on 
the borrowing of money and for 
budgeting the payments on per- 
sonal loans. 


8. Sources of information on 
securities and other investments 
are suggested. 


9. Personal sympathy is ex- 
tended regarding health matters. 


despair. When she sat down to talk 
with me, she turned her head to 
hide the tears that were rolling 
down her cheeks. I asked her what 
the trouble was. She told me that 
she had just come out of the hospi- 
tal. It seemed to her that it was 
impossible to work out any plan for 
the payment of the bills which were 
larger and more numerous than any 
the family had previously had. 

After I showed her how to keep 
an account of her expenses, we 
worked out a plan to budget her 
husband’s income. I asked her to 
write to each of her creditors and 
to find out if they were willing to 
accept a certain amount each month 
until the bills were paid. 

Most of all, however, I suggested 
that she and her baby should sit 
out in the sun and relax for a full 
hour. each day. I explained to her 
that she could do more for herself 
by doing that than by doing any 
amount of work. 

In six weeks, she came back to 
the bank, full of smiles and with a 
completely changed spirit. 

“TI didn’t realize how tired I was,” 
she told me. “My husband and | 
are keeping to the budget plan as 
you suggested, and our bills are 
gradually being paid. Soon we'll 
be able to start a savings account.” 

To help women manage thei 
finances in a clear-cut, easy way, 
our department has worked out a 
special budget plan. 

Our budget book has been plan- 
ned to act as a helpful guide, not 
a difficult task in bookkeeping. It 
aims to provide funds for enjoying 
life as well as for meeting emer- 
gencies. More than 1,600 people 
used the budget booklet during 
1938. About 30% of these people 
were housewives. The others come 
from almost every occupational 
group, from laborers to professional 
people. The largest group outside 
the housewife classification wa 
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made up of salesmen. Insurance 
salesmen, for instance, have told me 
that our budget plan helps them 
sell insurance, since it provides a 
definite plan for prospects to pay 
for insurance premiums. 

The budget booklet is made up of 
simple records of income, savings, 
and expenses, to help people see 
exactly where they stand financi- 
ally during each month of the year, 
and to feel a sense of accomplish- 
ment as they go along. 

The first form in the book is a 
simple inventory to help customers 
get a clear picture of their im- 
mediate resources and ‘obligations. 
The second form enables them to 
chart all once-a-year expenses as 
a basis for building up a special 
fund to help them meet such ex- 
penses easily when they fall due. 

The third form is made up of 
suggested budgets for families of 
various sizes and incomes, for busi- 
ness women, and for bachelors. 
These budgets suggest how in- 
comes may be divided under six 
main headings—savings, food, shel- 
ter, clothing, operating expenses, 
and other expenses. Terms are 
carefully defined to avoid any mis- 
understandings. 

Since we feel that there is no 
“standard” budget fitted to the 
needs of every family, these budget 


charts are presented simply as gen- 
eral guides to help each family in 
setting up its own plan. Amounts 


suggested for food, shelter, and 
clothing are changed each year, and 
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are based on studies made of living 
expenses in our community. Before 
each revision is made, we confer 
with authorities on household 
economics in our community, and 
we study graphic trends of business 
in our section. 

On the next pages are charts for 
monthly expenses, arranged so that 
the “budgeter” can see a complete 
record of each ménth without turn? 
ing the page. The “End of the 
Month Check-up” in the right-hand 
column of the same page enables 
her to see quickly just where she 
might have slipped up in her cal- 
culations, and a space for “Memos” 
enables her to jot down any sug- 
gestions for improving the budget 
during the next month. 

On the last pages of the budget 
book are an annual expense sum- 
mary, an annual savings summary, 
an annual income summary, and an 


insurance record. These enable the 
“budgeter” to feel a definite sense 
of accomplishment at the end of 
the year, and to make her own sug- 
gestions for improvement during 
the following year. 

Older people do not use the budg- 
et book so much as young people, 
unless they need its help to make 
payments on a personal loan or are 
faced with other emergencies. 

Young people often turn to the 
budget plan before they are faced 
with emergencies. It is not at all 
unusual for young men and women 
to come in together and ask for a 
budget book and advice on how to 
work it out. Some of them have: 
used our budget book for eight 
years, and they tell us that they 
couldn’t get along without it. These 
young people, by the way, are good 
customers of the bank—their sav- 
ings through the budget plan have 





often enabled them to make invest- 
ments. 

Frequently, the budget helps 
young people to marry successfully 
on an income which at first seemed 
impossible. One _ girl came in 
several months ago and told me of 
her desire to marry a boy on an 
income of $100 a-month. Her 
parents felt that she was foolish 
to try it, but she believed that it 
could be done by careful planning. 
She took one of the budget books. 
The other day she returned with 
a budget completely worked out, 
allowing for every item of expense 
with which they would need to 
contend. She was married now, and 
reported that her husband had a 
salary increase of $25. She was 
using the extra money to open a 
savings account. 

Sometimes, our budget advice 
helps young people to adjust them- 
selves to situations which might 
otherwise end in complete failure. 
One day, a young man came to our 
department for advice. He had 
married a girl from a very well-to- 
do family. His wife had been able 
to spend as much as she wanted to 
before marriage, and she was hav- 
ing a hard time limiting herself to 
his income. 

“Don’t you think two _ people 
should be able to live on $300 a 
month?” he asked. 

I suggested that he ask his wife 
tactfully to come in for one of our 
budget books. When she came I 
recognized her name and talked 
with her about using the book. As 
we chatted, I mentioned the impor- 
tance of encouraging a man about 
his income during the first few 
years of-married life. When I met 
the young man on the street a year 
later, he said, “That budget is 
working like a charm. You don’t 
know what it has done for us!” 

Women often ask our advice 
about personal loans. Sometimes, 
our discussion leads to a way of 
handling the situation without the 
aid of a loan. When a loan is need- 
ed, we adjust the budget to take 
care of loan payments and show 
them how to live within their in- 
comes. 

When women ask our advice on 
investments, we tell them to go to 
a reputable investment counsellor, 
rather than to take the tips of lay 
people who are not in a position to 
back up their advice. Just recently, 
a woman came in and said, “I have 
$2,000. I know exactly where I am 
going to invest it.” 

She told us that she had got her 
advice from a friend of hers who 
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had heard it from someone else, 
and we pointed out the danger of 
relying on such advice. When she 
left, she told us that she was con- 
vinced that she should not invest 
her money without getting reliable 
information on her tip. 

Frequently, we conduct a series 
of talks, to which we invite any 
woman in our town who would like 
to learn something about banking. 
I keep in touch with women’s clubs, 
church groups, nurses groups, 
sororities, and offer our services 
whenever they would like me or 
someone else from our bank to ap- 
pear on a program to give a talk 
on banking, budgeting, or money 
management. Naturally, this good- 
will work is helping our community 
to understand that bankers are 
human. 

These talks have been well at- 
tended, and have grown in popu- 


larity each year, 
women really are interested in 
becoming better informed about 
money management and banking 
practice. The series have included 
talks on the simple elements of 
banking, how to make deposits, 
how to conserve estates, “the other 
side of the counter,” and “a yard- 
stick for investments.” 

The sympathetic attitude which 
we try to maintain in our depart- 
ment is helping the women of our 
community to lose their awe of 
banks, to look upon our service as 
something which can help them to 
live more enjoyably and more wise- 
ly, and to think of us as friends. 
It has increased their interest in 
their husbands’ accounts with us, 
and is encouraging them to use our 
services more freely than _ they 
would if we did not develop our 
relations with them in this way. 


indicating that 


Assistance To Bankers In Promoting 
Better Livestock 


The services of this new Co-operative Live- 
stock Exchange may save money for bank 
customers and facilitate the improvement of 
local herds and the profits made from them. 


By P. V. 


EWING 


Secretary, Co-operative Livestock Exchange 
Chicago, Illinois 


crops, 

involving increased produc- 

tion of roughages and feed, is 
bringing about drastic changes in 
our livestock picture and making 
general farming areas out of what 
were formerly one-crop regions. 
This is especially true of the Cotton 
Belt, and of the winter wheat 
sections of the Southwest. The ex- 
pansion of livestock growing in 
these regions and the relative de- 
cline of the Corn Belt and livestock 
regions of the West, where com- 
mercial livestock production has 
long centered, is only a part of the 
picture. 

The expansion has largely taken 
place through increases in the local 
flocks and herds, but the establish- 
ment of new herds and a desire to 
improve existing herds have created 
a demand for good seed stock. The 
logical place to obtain this seed 
stock is from the long established 


D IVERSIFICATION of 


breeders of the livestock producing 
areas. Thus today, we find a grow- 
ing movement of improved breed- 
ing stock from one section to 
another. In many instances, it has 
been the farsighted bankers, with 
farms of their own and those of 
their good customers whom they 
desired to put on a more profitable 
basis, who have taken the lead in 
this movement. 

While many bankers could be 
cited who have aided in converting 
the land in their territories into 
profitable livestock farms, we need 
call attention only to C. W. Bailey, 
President of the First National Bank 
of Clarksville, Tennessee, who early 
saw the livestock needs of his com- 
munity and has imported from other 
states thousands of breeding and 
foundation animals and thus con- 
verted hundreds of marginals farms 
into profitable units. Educational 
programs, by means of speakers 
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RECORDAK 
STREAMLINES 


aa? BANK WORK 


Bank Model Recordak. Rental $25 
ber month. For speeding up the 
transit operations and for photo- 
graphing paid checks for the pro- 
tection of banks and depositors. 


Recordak Junior. Rental $12.50 
ber month. For smaller banks, and 
special departments of large banks 
(tellers’ cages, safe deposit vaults, 
trust and fling ‘epartments, etc.). 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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a po Rao y $30 
per month. P: aphs ides 
of checks and larger bank forms at 
a single operation—and does this at 
lightning speed. 


pena nai Recordak. om re $30 
per month. For photographing a 

bank forms. Witely used for the 
Recordak system of single posting 
and other specialized applications. 


ECORDING as many as 140 checks a min- 

ute photographically—which, of course, 

means completely and accurately—Recordak 

eliminates much tiresome, time-consuming 

routine... gives the bank employee time for 

more productive work...makes him more 
valuable to his employers. 

Recordak Systems are so fast and efficient 
that peak loads are readily absorbed, overtime 
is reduced, differences are fewer, and more 
readily located when they do occur. 

Photographing larger bank forms, such as 
customers’ statements, notes, stock certificates, 
correspondence, etc., accurately and com- 
pletely... Recordak makes possible a 98% 
saving in storage space—and filing becomes a 
simpler, faster, pleasanter job. 

And, prime consideration to officers, de- 
positors, and stockholders, Recordak assures 
a permanent record of every transaction in a 
form that is accurate, tamper-proof, extraction- 
and substitution-proof. Recordak machines are 
rented—not sold—no capital outlay is re- 
quired. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y. 
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and movies, have been used freely. 
Tours of farmers, mass meetings, 
and buying trips under the auspices 
of the bank, have all aided in a 
program which is already showing 
satisfactory results in greater profits 
for customers and larger deposits 
for the bank. 

In many one-crop sections, bank- 
ers are rapidly learning that live- 
stock offers excellent collateral that 
multiplies, and increases in value 
under proper management. They 
are encouraging progressive farmer 
customers to get better and more 
profitable breeding stock and have 
discovered that the financing of 
good livestock farmers is increasing 
their business and profits. 

Many farmers have taken cars or 
trucks into livestock territory and 
travelled thousands of miles, and 
then very often did not secure their 
requirements, have paid too much 
for it, or have returned with breed- 
ing stock but little better than that 
which could have been obtained 
locally. This increased demand for 
better livestock created a situation 
that needed attention and organ- 
ization. 

Bankers and farmers in those 
sections where livestock is wanted 
and where a surplus of breeding 
and feeding stock has been pro- 
duced, have engaged in lengthy dis- 
cussions of a plan to facilitate the 
more orderly movement of good 
livestock from centers of surplus 
production to regions where it is 
desired. As a result of these efforts, 
the Co-operative Livestock Ex- 
change has recently been estab- 


How The Service Is Used 


1. Farmer customer tells his 
banker that he would like to 
improve his livestock. 


2. The banker writes to the 
Co-operative Livestock Exchange, 
Union Stockyards, Chicago and 
explains what livestock is 
needed. 


3. The Co-operative Livestock 
Exchange suggests a source and 
explains what the cost is likely 
to be. 


4. The banker refers the in- 
formation to his customer. 


5. If the customer decides to 
buy, he writes his instructions 
to the Exchange or has the 
banker do it. Time is saved and 
inspected animals are secured. 
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lished with offices in the Pure Bred 
Livestock Record Building, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois, to 
act as a clearing house to bring 
buyers and sellers together. This 
organization has a field force of ex- 
perienced livestock experts and 
judges who travel among the 
breeding flocks and herds of the 
Corn Belt and West and know 
values and are able to select and 
inspect shipments and help bring 
buyers and sellers together on a 
fair price basis. This organization 
is incorporated on a not for profit 
basis and Dr. E. W. Sheets of State 
College, Miss. is president. Its mem- 
bership consists of livestock breed- 
ers and producers in different parts 
of the country. The fieldmen of the 
organization are all thoroughly 
experienced practical livestock men 
who have been engaged for a num- 
ber of years in selecting, buying, 


Present Day Trends 
In Account Analysis 


(Continued from page 713) 
on these accounts be adjusted to 
any increase in analysis rates, 
otherwise larger customers are 
penalized in their account balances 
for perhaps 85% of the dollar de- 
posits. On the wholesale basis, small 
accounts should pay a proportion- 
ately higher rate for service than 
the larger customers. 


selling, importing and exporting 
their particular class or breed of 
livestock. 

While the organization is young 
as yet, the interest shown and busi- 
ness already transacted have amply 
warranted its existence as an aid 
and service in bringing livestock 
buyers and sellers together on a 
mutually satisfactory basis. Ar- 
rangements have been made with 
the Live Stock National Bank of 
Chicago to facilitate transfer of 
funds between buyer and seller. 

This offers the best opportunity 
bankers have as yet had to help 
their customers secure good, in- 
spected breeding stock at fair 
prices. There are many sections 
where more and better livestock is 
needed and its production may well 
be encouraged by bankers with 
greater profits for customers and 
larger deposits for the bank. 


Miniature analysis for accounts 
under $500 is gaining in favor and 
is, in my opinion, more accurate and 
equitable than the usual combina- 
tion of monthly service charge and 
free item allowance. 

The proposed schedule given in 
Table III is based on 20% reserve, 
3% credit on earning funds, and 
144% required profit. A 25 cent 
credit per $100 of full balance is 
suggested because of the fact that, 
in many cases, a fractional part of 


Table III. Proposed Measured Service Schedule 


Measured Service Charges—Accounts up to $500 Balance 


5¢ per Item (check or deposit ticket)—plus 
50¢ per Month Maintenance charge—less 


25¢ credit per each full $100 o 


Balance 
Under $100 
10 Items @ 5¢ 
Monthly Maintenance Cost 


Total Cost 
Credit 


Customer Cost 
Cost each item 
Equivalent to 


Items Posted Under $100 
-55 


SCOBNAUMNAWNY 


~ 


Each 10¢ 7 


100-200 


Average Collected Balance 


Customer Cost of 10 Items 
200-300 300-400 400-500 


-50 -50 -50 -50 
-50 -50 -50 50 


1.00 
75 
.25 none 
2%¢ none 
5 free 10 free 
items items 


1.00 


25 1.00 


300-400 400-500 


ooooooocoo 


Customer Cost Per Item 


Average Cost 


5 Items 
10 Items 
15 Items 
20 Items 
25 Items 


Balance 
Under $100 $100-200 
15¢ 
10¢ 
8i4¢ 
7%¢ 
7%s¢ 
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a $100 balance will be disregarded, 
and while 20 cents per $100 is the 
3% rate, an additional 5 cents 
should be allowed as something of 
an offset to these disregarded par- 
tions of balance. 

The schedule in Table III is more 
salable and results in much less 
sales resistance than the usual 
monthly service charge schedule. 
It will save many accounts which 
have been closed in the past be- 
cause of the $1 per month charge. 
It will render returns consistent 
with the analysis rates on which it 
is based. It provides a graduated 
reduction in cost per ifem consist- 
ent with increasing balance. It is 
also simple to operate, involving 
the minimum of cost in developing 
charges, and the basis of charge is 
easily stated to the new customer. 

A tabulation of charges under this 
system up to 10 items is given. In 
use, a tabulation up to 50 items 
should be made for direct reading 
in making charges. Note the grad- 
uated reduction in average item 
cost consistent with increase in 
balance, and in the first two 
brackets reduction in cost per item 
with increasing volume of activity. 


Rate Cuts Unnecessary 


Price cutting as a means of sell- 
ing has always been a delusion. 
Those who do not know how to sell, 
often attempt to cut prices below 
those of competitors in order to get 
customers. While this does some- 
times get customers, it usually re- 
sults in a loss and dissatisfaction of 
many kinds. 

If a bank is tempted to cut inter- 
est rates in order to build up a per- 
sonal loan department, the idea 
should be given careful considera- 
tion before it is carried out. 

Those who borrow do not select 
a source of money because of the 
interest rate alone. As a matter of 
fact, the average borrower doesn’t 
realize just what the money is go- 
ing to cost him, nor does he care 
very much, if he can get the money 
and buy the commodity he wants, 
or pay the bills that have been dis- 
turbing him. 

Almost everyone is willing to pay 
for this type of service, and will 
pay whatever is charged. That has 
been demonstrated for years by 
those who have specialized in per- 
sonal loans. 

Cutting the rates is not a satis- 
factory way to build up a personal 
loan department. 
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advantages 


of an account with 
Bank of America... 


Direct-routing transit and collection 4 Metropolitan banking facilities in 


service throughout California. 
(Reduces float; speeds up collections.) 


307 communities (practically every 
banking center of consequence in 
California). 


2 Night and day transit service. 


3 


Prompt, complete credit checkings by 
experienced officers with an intimate 
knowledge of local conditions. 





Personal, friendly, interested atten- 
tion—not only to all routine services, 
but also to your special requirements | 
—by any of our 495 branches. 


Tide Bank of America correspondent 
services are available to you through one ac- 
count with California’s only statewide bank. 


Bank of America welcomes inquiries regard- 
ing this responsive statewide service and 
welcomes the opportunity to serve any of 
your friends and customers who may be 
coming to California. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL. 23ViWa ASSOCIATION 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 





San Francisco . 
Los Angeles . 


MAIN OFFICES 


. No. 1 Powell Street 
660 South Spring Street 





































































































How A Bank Can Handle Automobile 
Loans At A Profit 


As the result of an exhaustive study of finance company opera- 
tions, which were reported in previous issues, the author gives sug- 
gestions here for a bank’s technique in handling automobile loans. 


HE following outline of sug- 

gestions is offered as a guide 

in the making and handling of 
automobile loans by banks. 


Retail Automobile Paper 


If the purchaser’s credit rating 
is not known, it is important to 
make an _ investigation through 
various sources, including the local 
credit bureau. 

Requirements should be reason- 
ably high, but not too strict on this 
type of credit. 

Permanency of employment and 
reputation are very important. 

Used cars should be less than 
four years old unless the amounts 
are exceedingly small and the 
credit exceptionally good. 

Commercial vehicle contracts are 
likely to be undesirable. 

Chattel mortgages direct to bank 
should be placed on record. 

Contracts purchased from dealers 
should usually be with recourse. 

The down payment should be 
33 1/3%: on new cars and on cars 
up to 2 years old; 40% on others. 

The terms may be up to 18 
months on new cars and cars up to 
two years old; 12 months on others. 
Balloon contracts should be dis- 
couraged. 

Ninety-day or six-month con- 
tracts are satisfactory, depending 
upon individual circumstances and 
down payment. 

The rate depends upon the law, 
conditions existing in the locality, 
and certain individual circum- 
stances. 

Fire, theft, and collision insur- 
ance policies should be required 
with proper loss-payable clause 
unless paper is guaranteed by a 
dealer, in which case, it is not 
necessary for the bank to insist on 
possession of the policy. 

Keep a close follow-up on delin- 
quencies. 

Dealer co-operation is essential. 
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A charge of 25¢ for late payments 
is suggested. 

Automobile loans should be ana- 
lyzed at intervals on a form similar 
to the one here published, in order 
to know definitely the type and 
condition of the paper held. 


Floor Plan Financing For Dealers 


Standard makes of new cars only 
in low price class. 

Down payment of 15% and 10% 
a month required on demonstrators. 

Maximum loan per car should be: 
invoice total less freight; or 85 to 
90% of total wholesale cost of car. 

Rate: 5 or 6% with minimum of 
$1 per note. 

Mechanics: Separate note for 
each car but chattel mortgage may 
include several cars. Trust receipt 
undesirable. Chattel mortgage 
should be on record unless moral 
risk is the highest and dealer owes 
small amount to outside creditors. 

Bonded warehouse receipt meth- 
od best, but sometimes impracti- 
cable and too costly. 

Car checks: Twice a month irreg- 
ularly by bank man. 

Insurance: Policy or certificate 
from company naming bank as 
interest May appear. 

Liquidation: As soon as car is 
sold. Watch turnover and note 
tendency to overload dealer. 


Loans To Local Finance Companies 


Minimum of 25% collateral mar- 
gin. 

Few cars, if any, over six years 
old unless margin is increased to 
50%. 

No balloon notes. 

Elimination from collateral of 
delinquencies over 30 days. 


Monthly collateral substitutions 
and endorsement of payments. 

Monthly statements. 

Periodical checking of company’s 
books. 

Periodical analysis of collateral 
and statements. Note proportion of 
paper outside of territory. 

Car checks are not made indi- 
vidually; verification can be made 
through Secretary of State if con- 
sidered necessary. 


Conclusion 


The object of this study has been 
to review and analyze the origin, 
development, operations, and out- 
standing success of automobile 
financing—a comparatively new 
billion dollar business. It is note- 
worthy that its brief history of 
some 20 years embraces economic 
depressions which had serious ef- 
fects upon old established com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial 
enterprises, but by and large, auto- 
mobile finance companies survived 
with remarkable resistance. 

This splendid record is the result 
of numerous factors: pioneering 
ability, organizing skill, competent 
management, aggressiveness and 
integrity—and it should not be 
assumed that the same results can 
be obtained without similar quali- 
fications. 

Finance companies have reduced 
their operations to a fine point 
by experiment and practice over a 
period of years and of course, any 
bank contemplating the operation 
of such a department should be 
properly prepared. 

The suggestions given here are 
intended to cover certain funda- 
mentals only, and are subject to 
modification depending upon the 
local situation. Without minimizing 
the value of specialized training or 
intending to detract from the credit 
which finance companies deserve, I 
believe any able and experienced 
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banker is in a position to operate 
an automobile loan department 
successfully provided that he has 
a general understanding of auto- 
mobile financing methods and fun- 
damentals. He should be as quali- 
fied to engage in this business as 
in any other type of lending oper- 
ation, each of which has its indi- 
vidual risks and problems. 
Although it is traditional that 
banks have been slow to adopt im- 
portant changes in policy, the 
tendency during the past few years 
indicates that an increasing number 
of banks are being induced to enter 
this field. The reasons are familiar 
to all bankers and it is probable 
that the trend is a permanent 
rather than a temporary one. In the 
light of events during the past few 
years, it seems to be a safe predic- 
tion that the country’s banks will 
continue to develop a larger auto- 
mobile loan volume, secure and 
profitable, if based upon sound 
practices and conservative policies. 


ANALYSIS FORM FOR 
AUTOMOBILE LOANS 


1. MADE DIRECT 
2. FROM DEALERS, or 


3. COLLATERAL 
SUBSTITUTIONS 


1. AUTOMOBILES: 
Models No. 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Prior 


2. TERMS: 

New car paper maturing after 18 
months 

Used car paper maturing after 12 
months 


Amt. % 





Retail installments due within 6 
months 
Retail installments due within 12 
months 
Retail installments due after 12 
months 


3. DOWN PAYMENT: 


New car paper, less than 1/3 D. P. 
Used car paper, less than 1/3 D. P. 


4. DELINQUENCY: 


Installments past due over 30 days 
Installments past due over 60 days 
Balances past due over 60 days 


It is customary to analyze volume 
by setting up contracts received as 
collateral substitutions from finance 
companies at frequent intervals. 
Volume of paper purchased and 
loans made should be analyzed 
frequently. These three classes of 
Paper should also be analyzed as 
“outstandings” periodically during 
the year. 
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extension agency, will feel and meet 


Personal Finance Comes Of Age ; 
the shocks to mass purchasing 


By M. R. Neifeld 
































. power incident upon changing 
Published by Harper & Brothers, social, political, and economic con- 
New York City, Cloth bound, price gitions. 





$3.50, 324 pages. 

This is offered as an exhaustive 
description, study, and analysis of 
the present status of the one agency 
in the American financial structure 
that deals exclusively with, and is 
known by the man in the street. 

It states that the personal finance 
business is now an integral part of 
our present-day business, and that 
it, quicker than any other credit 


The author states that he has ad- 
hered rigidly to facts, concealing no 
figures and leaving no phase of the 
business to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. Generous use is made of charts 
and graphs to illustrate problems 
which confront the grantor of con- 
sumer credit, as well as the prob- 
lems the consumer meets in using 
extensions of his personal credit. 
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Banking Holidays By States 


January-June, 1940 


The light numbers are Sundays. The black numbers are other holidays. The symbol * following a date 
indicates that the holiday is observed by some of the banks in that state. 


STATES 
ALABAMA - 


January 


February 


March 


April 





1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 


4, 6, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 13, 14, 21, 26, 28 


May 


June 





5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 





ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA. 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT ——s™ 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


2*, 4, 11, 14, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


5*, 7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





1, 7, 14, 19*, 21, 28 
|— _ * 


4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30* 


2, 8%, 9, 16, 23, 30 





1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 7, 12, 19, 26, 30 





1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





DELAWARE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA _ 





1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 





1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 





FLORIDA 


1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 


4, 6*, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 26, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 
5, 12, 19, 26, 30 
5, 12, 19, 26 





GEORGIA 


1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 26, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26 





IDAHO 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





ILLINOIS 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 








INDIANA 


14, 21, 28 





IOWA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





KANSAS 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





KENTUCKY 


1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 7, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





LOUISIANA 


1, 7, 8, 14, 21, 28 





MAINE 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





MICHIGAN 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





MINNESOTA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





MISSISSIPPI 


1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 





MISSOURI 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





MONTANA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





NEBRASKA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





NEVADA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 6*, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 19, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 25, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 19, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 36 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 26, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 25, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





NEW JERSEY 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





NEW MEXICO 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





NEW YORK 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





NORTH CAROLINA 


1, 7, 14, 19*, 21, 28 





NORTH DAKOTA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





OHIO 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





OKLAHOMA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





OREGON 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 








4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


7, 12", 14, 21, 28 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 10*, 12, 19, 20*, 26, 36° 





5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 





4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 





7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 38 





7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 





PENNSYLVANIA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 





RHODE ISLAND 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


1, 7, 14, 19*, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 22°, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 
5, 12, 19, 26, 30 


4, 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 


5, 10*, 12, 19, 26 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 





TENNESSEE 


1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 15, 17, 22, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 





TEXAS 


1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12*, 18, 22, 25 





2, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21. 22, 28 





UTAH 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 





VERMONT 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 





VIRGINIA 


1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 18, 14, 21, 28 





WASHINGTON 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 





WEST VIRGINIA 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 12°, 18, 22, 25 





WISCONSIN 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 





4, 11, 18, 28, 25 





WYOMING 





1, 7, 14, 21, 28 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 





4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


3, 10, 17, 24, 21 


7, 14, 21, 28 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30° 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, : 
ae 


2, 9, 16, 23, 3¢ 








2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 15, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 3, 16, 23, 30 : 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 16, 17°, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 








2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 14, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





2, 3*, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 8, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 





5, 12, 19, 26, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





5, 12, 19, 26, 30 
5, 12, 19, 26, 30 
5, 12, 19, 26, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 3, 9, 16, 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 





5, 12, 14, 19, 26, 30 


5, 12, 19, 26, 30 
5, 12, 19, 26, 30 


2, 9, 16, 28°, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 
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Legislative History Of Federal 
Income Tax Laws, 1861-1938 


By J. S. Seidman, Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 1166 Pages, Price $10. 


Very often the solution to a tax 
problem lies in the meaning which 
Congress intended to confer upon a 
particular word of phrase. For this 
reason, the official records and re- 
ports of the Congress which enacted 
the statute is an excellent guide. 
Yet, few attorneys, accountants or 
trust officers possess either the time, 
facilities or inclination to carry out 
such extensive research. In the re- 
cently published, “Legislative His- 
tory of Federal Income Tax Laws, 
Mr. Seidman has done all of this 
and more! 

This book represents many years 
of painstaking effort and is a mas- 
terpiece in its field. It makes acces- 
sible to everyone dealing with fed- 
eral tax questions the same compre- 
hensive material that could be 
gathered only by a personal study 
of the Congressional Record and 
Committee reports from 1861 to 
date. In some respects, the arrange- 
ment of the law sections makes it 
difficult to tell quickly which words 
and phrases were enacted into law 
and which were stricken out, but on 
the whole, nothing has ever been 
published which rivals this work. 
A brief study of the explanations 
and illustrations on the inside back 
cover will clarify the meaning and 
purpose of the fifteen styles of type 
employed to show the origin and 
disposition of each section in the 
various Revenue Acts. 

Access to the contents can be se- 
cured through any one of three 
indexes. If the section number in 
a particular Revenue Act is known, 
its history and Congressional com- 
ments thereon can be traced through 
the section number index to the 
“Key Number Index”, which, in 
turn, refers the reader to the proper 
page. If only a general topic is 
known, the subject-matter index 
would be the logical starting point. 
In practice, this combination has 
proved easy to use and the desired 
information secured quickly. 

One of the unusual features of 
Seidman’s book is that it gives the 
proposed, but unenacted provisions 
of each Revenue Act. This too is a 
worth-while service since the mean- 
ing of what was enacted into law 
can often be determined from the 
proposals rejected. It is hoped that 
the present edition will be expanded 
or supplemented to cover new 
Revenue Acts as they appear. 
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six years. 





A Background to Meet 
Today’s Problems 


The accumulated experience of The First 
National Bank of Chicago covers seventy- 
During that time the bank has 


seen the nation pass through many business 


cycles, each with its succession of compli- 


cated economic factors. Each of these phases 
in turn has created its own special problems. 


To meet specifically the requirements of 
business, the Divisional Organization of The 


First National Bank was developed in 1905. 
This distinctive feature brings bankers into 
immediate contact with officers who are 


specialists in the requirements of correspon- 
dents. The long and valuable experience of 
the bank thus becomes immediately appli- 
cable to the problems of today. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Director Benefits Himself 
And His Bank 


(Continued from page 715) 
tremely successful in Milwaukee, 
and some of the largest tanneries 
in the world were located in our 
town. Soon after 1930, these large 
companies failed, and today, the 
tanning business in Milwaukee is 
handled by small concerns. This 
collapse came as a shock to the 
general public, but it was the result 
of facts which were known to busi- 
nessmen who kept in touch with 
the industry. 





Such information should be avail- 
able to the bank before it is too 
late. Alert businessmen on the 
board of directors can save the bank 
from embarrassing situations. In- 
side information which they pick 
up helps the bank to forecast 
trends and adopt policies which 
will benefit all business in their 
community. To the man who 
accepts the responsibility of a 
director, regular attendance at 
board meetings is vital, even 
though the time may not always be 
convenient. 
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STATEMENT OF 


to the STATE SAVINGS 
time time I furnish the fol 
I fully understan 


that it is a very 


ASSETS (what I Own) Present Value 


BANK OF OTSEGO, MICHIGAN, on 


.. Address 


19 . For the purpose of procuring credit from 


wing as being a fair and accurate statement of my financial condition as of the date above shown. 
serious offense to misrepresent facts on sworn financial statements. 


LIABILITIES (what I Owe) AMOUNT 








eal Estate owned, (Joint Title? 
aratcly on bac 


< cach parce! separatcly on back of this car 


Mules 


eee SSS 
Mortgages on Real Estate 
To 


Due 





Chattel Mortgage on 
To 





Heifers 





Hogs 


including eutomobiles 





Machinery 











Stocks and Bonds (list 


yn back) 


| 
Due 

Notes Payable to Banks iciy 

Notes Payable to Others 











Accounts Payable 





All other Debts (detail on back) 














Notes Receivable (all good) 





Accounts Receivable (all good) 


Life Insurance $ Total Liabilities|} $ 
Favor of || NET WORTH || ¥ Rieti 





Casn on Hand and in Banks 





Merchandise (if in business) 


Store Furniture and Fixtures (detail on back) 





ll Other Property 


TOTAL ASSETS 
PREFERRED RISK 


This certifies that 
is rated on our books as a preferred credit risk because his 
past obligations to this bank have been taken care of in 
& prompt and satisfactory mannér. This rating entitles 
him to the utmost consideration here whenever further 
loans are needed 


SIGNATURE OF HOLOERP 


STATE SAVINGS BANK 
OTSEGO. MICHIGAN 


Sign here 





Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of * 19 


Notary Public 


These certificates are issued only to people who meet 
their obligations on time 


WE OFFER AUTO LOANS TO PREFERRED RISK 

BORROWERS AT THE LOWEST RATES IN MICH 

IGAN. LOANS ALSO MADE ON REAL ESTATE 
AND OTHER FORMS OF SECURITY 


Present this card for prompt service 


Preferred Risk Card To Be Used 


By Other Bankers 


Two years ago a small bank in 
Michigan, finding itself with over 
50% of its deposits invested in low 
yield, high priced bonds and a much 
smaller percentage in local loans, 
decided to do something to reverse 
this situation. Hal. G. Vincent, 
cashier of that bank, told about 
his energetic campaign for loans in 
an article entitled, “Bank Earns 
23% on Capital” which appeared 
in the August number of the Bank- 
ers Monthly. 

The spontaneity of the readers’ 
response was an indication of the 
universal interest which the article 
created. Letters came from all sec- 
tions of the country. The president 
of a six million dollar Michigan 
national bank said, “You have given 
me two ideas for improving our 
own earnings.” 

“Your article was very illuminat- 
ing and I know helpful to many 
bankers,” wrote the president of a 
State Association. 

The head of the Central States 
Secretaries’ Conference commented, 
“You really have got something in 
that article.” 

“It hit the nail on the head, espe- 
cially for the country bankers”, 
wrote a prominent chairman of the 
Bank Management committee of 
one of the State associations in a 
letter addressed to the author, 
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A life insurance company, in 
commenting on the article, said, “It 
certainly shows what can be done 
in developing loan volume through 
various sources.” 

Said a bank cashier in Mississippi, 
“Your article interested me enough 
to write this letter.” 

Especial interest seemed to cen- 
ter around the preferred risk card 
described by Mr. Vincent in his 
article. One Michigan banker said, 
“TI thought this an excellent idea.” 
Another, “I think a little atttention 
such as this proves of considerable 
value to a banking institution.” A 
Connecticut trust company official, 
“Our bank is operated on much 
the same policy as yours. Will you 
send a sample of the credit card 
you issue to preferred borrowers?” 
A New York bank was “impressed” 
and asked for a “sample of the card 
certifying as to a holder’s credit.” 

The vice president of a large 
bank in Louisiana wrote as follows, 
“You might be interested to know 
that, as a result of having read your 
article, we are giving consideration 
to sending out cards similar to the 
ones used by you.” 

From Pennsylvania came a letter 
commenting upon the “timely” 
article and requesting a sample of 
the short form financial statement 
referred to in the article, 


A major financial institution 
located in Illinois manifested un- 
usual interest and stated, “We are in 
the same position as you say you 
were two years ago. Although your 
article was very complete, if there 
is anything more you would care 
to tell us, it would be appreciated.” 

In a bulletin to all member banks 
a State Bankers Association secre- 
tary called attention to this article 
and recommended it for reading. 

Said Mr. Vincent in his original 
article concerning his use of the 
so-called preferred risk card (re- 
produced on this page), “We sent 
these cards to all persons whose 
record, disclosed by our closed and 
current liability file, entitled them 
to further credit. While the card 
does not commit us to make a loan, 
it proves to be a fine good will 
builder.” 

The recipient of such a card, we 
are informed, is greatly flattered, 
upon opening his mail, to find a 
letter enclosing a certificate signed 
by the cashier denoting that he is 
rated at the bank as a “preferred 
credit risk”. His chest expands and 
he virtually breaks a couple of 
buttons off his vest. 

One reader asked if any of these 
cards had been used to obtain out- 
side credit when a default might 
possibly reflect on the reputation 
of the bank. The answer was, “The 
card makes no commitment, it 
simply states a fact—namely, that 
the holder has taken care of pre- 
vious obligations in a satisfactory 
manner and he is invited to return. 
The oil companies use cards of this 
type quite extensively and what is 
good enough for them should be 
good enough for a bank. We have 
never encountered any experience 
which might be in the least objec- 
tionable by reason of our use of 
them.” 

Reference was made in_ the 
August article to the short form 
financial statement used by this 
Michigan banker whenever he is 
approached for any kind of loan. 
A Pennsylvania banker, when 
writing for a sample of this type of 
statement, said, “It seems we are 
liable to antagonize our farmer 
friends if we become too personal, 
and the late statement forms pur- 
port to contain a man’s life his- 
tory.” In replying to that letter 
Mr. Vincent said, “Our single short 
form contains the essentials needed 
for most credits, whether they be 
to farmers, merchants or individ- 
uals. We use this form more, per- 
haps, than any other in the bank 
and employ them even when mak- 
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ing the smallest loans. It is easy to 
explain to a man that the statement 
is just a record of what he OWNS 
and what he OWES, also I find he 
is not likely to misrepresent facts 
in a written statement. Often I say, 
‘Bank examiners do not know you 
as I do, and they have to go by the 
figures alone,’ intimating of course 
that if they did, figures wouldn’t be 
so important.” 

To the banker in Illinois, inquir- 
ing for “other suggestions” for 
developing local loan volume, our 
energetic banker at Otsego said, 
among other things, “We write our 
own ads for the newspaper and 
make them personal—no ‘canned 
copy’ for us! We also use the screen, 
but the greatest medium, I think, is 
the word of mouth advertising 
emanating from satisfied customers. 
The ability to lend your money 
depends largely upon YOU. We 
make it known that we are inter- 
ested in making loans and we go 
out of our way to look into every 
prospective outlet. I guess it is just 
a matter of keeping one’s eyes and 
ears open ALL THE TIME. Your 
assistants and your board and your 
stockholders can help you as well 
as your borrowers and depositors. 
One thing leads to another and 
when it becomes generally known 
that you are a receptive bank loans 
will develop.” 


Federal Tax Accounting 


By J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A. and 
C. R. Niswonger, C. P. A. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $3.20. 469 pages. 

Due to the growing interest in 
operations and management prob- 
lems, banking classes are being 
established throughout the country. 
In this connection, “Federal Tax 
Accounting” would seem to be a 
particularly appropriate textbook. 
Not only does it outline the prin- 
cipal features of the laws and regu- 
lations in clear and understandable 
language, but it also presents typi- 
cal questions and problems based 
on the text material. 


Considerable stress has been 
placed upon the accounting features 
involved in the preparation of tax 
returns and numerous illustrative 
cases have been worked out by the 
authors to clarify intricacies in the 
law. Pertinent sections of the 
Revenue Act of 1938 are incorpor- 
ated directly into the text so that 
the discussion possesses continuity. 
Usually, such material is segregated 
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D. YOU have a problem in 
connection with your transit 
itemsP 


Do your customers give you 
documentary drafts that you 
find it difficult to collect? 


Is your present method of han- 
dling out-of-town items such as 
to cause you work, time, and 
expense that you would like 
to avoid? 


These are questions to which 
we think our continuously 
operating transit and collection 
department has found the 


answer. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$41,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


in a separate appendix but this 


arrangement eliminates the neces- 
sity of constant reference to the 
back of the book. 

The very fact that this volume is 
now in its tenth edition should be 
sufficient indication of its popularty 
and practical value——Lawrence R. 
Bloomenthal. 


Financial Organization And 
Management 
By Charles W. Gerstenberg 


850 pages, cloth bound, price $5.00 
Published by Prentice-Hall. 70 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


This is the second revised edition 
of this book which was first pub- 
lished in 1932. Its primary purpose, 
as stated in the first chapter, is to 
study the financing of a business, 
including how businesses are or- 
ganized to acquire funds, how they 
acquire funds, how they use them, 
and how the profits of the business 
are distributed. Several chapters 
are also added which are devoted 
to what happens to a company when 
it has insufficient funds, or when 
its operations result in losses. It is 
a book that might well be recom-— 
mended to commercial borrowers. 
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Author Receives Letters From 
Bank Officers 


From Florida to Oregon, letters of appreciation 
came to Ray Rappuhn, Assistant Paying Teller, Oak 
Park Trust and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Illinois, 
whose article “Bank Paper Stimulates Staff Morale”’ 
appeared on page 540 of the September issue. 


Interesting quotations from some 
of them follow 


A Florida banker said, “I enjoyed 
reading your article in the Septem- 
ber issue of Bankers Monthly, and 
noticed that in one of your recent 
issues of Cartwheel, you told about 
a Florida bank that employs a 
hostess to greet the customers. 

“I believe you refer to our bank, 
and would appreciate receiving a 
copy of that particular issue of 
Cartwheel. 

“If in order, would you mind 
putting my name on your mailing 
list? We do not have a staff bulle- 
tin so I cannot reciprocate.” 


An Oregon banker wrote, “I have 
read with a great deal of interest 
your article in the September issue 
of the Bankers Monthly. 

“Last winter, this bank had 
monthly staff meetings, but this 
year, due to the wage and hour 
law, we are thinking some of re- 
viving a monthly paper that we 
put out several years ago. If it is 
not too much trouble I would ap- 
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preciate your sending me a copy or 
two of your recent issue of Cart- 
wheel. Any suggestions other than 
what you had in your article will 
also be welcome.” 


An Indiana banker wrote, “I read 
with considerable 
article in the September number 
of Bankers Monthly. 

“For the past year and one-half 
we have published a house-organ 
each month and feel that very good 
results have been obtained. We 
believe that it has created good 
fellowship among our employees 
and has helped to build up the 
morale in general. We have approx- 
imately 100 employees in our or- 
ganization. 

“The writer happens to be the 
editor of our publication which we 
know as Koin-Klatter. We are for- 
warding to you herewith a copy of 
our most recent issue and would 
enjoy exchanging copies of our 
respective papers with you from 
time to time if the idea meets with 
your approval.” 
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THE CONSTANT ENDEAVOR of this organization is to 


adapt its offerings to the expressed needs of those with 


whom we deal, in so far as we are informed of their require- 


ments —in point of security, marketability, taxable status, 


maturity and yield, also fitness into other investment holdings. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


interest your. 


Internal Bank 
Management Controls 

(Continued from page 721) 
work; those who have real possi- 
bilities of developing into a higher 
position but not as yet the outstand- 
ing individual in that group. This 
group may be termed the “second- 
ary reserve”. 


3. Who are the good, average 
types of employees (call them class 
“C”) who perform their work in a 
satisfactory manner and are essen- 
tial for that type of work, but who 
do not possess those qualifications 
necessary for rapid advancement? 
This type represents the backbone 
of the organization, and without 
them large organizations cannot 
exist. A very substantial percentage 
of the total should be represented 
by this group. 

4. Who are the problem . cases 
(call them class “D”)? Individuals 
only fair in performance and re- 
quirements of the job they are 
doing now, but still good enough 
to be retained and given further 
opportunity for development on 
their present work or shifted to 
work to which they might be bet- 
ter fitted. 

5. Who are the kind that are not 
making good and probably never 
will (call them class “E”)? Also, 
the disgruntled, disloyal, uncooper-. 
ative types, whose work may be 
fair or even good, but who do not 
fit into the organization. When 
placed .in this classification, the 
intent is that they will be replaced 
at an early date. It oftentimes 
occurs that individuals remain in 
an organization year after year 
who never will make good or fit 
properly into that type of organ- 
ization. It is far better for that 
individual, and for the institution, 
that he be dismissed during the 
earlier part of his engagement. It 
is certainly the fault of the man- 
agement, and it carries with it a 
responsibility, to decide years later 
that an individual is not making 
good and never will. 

In seeking these rating conclu- 
sions, many factors are taken into 
consideration, the basic ones being: 

1. Adjustment to job: Does he 
grasp the requirements quickly or 
slowly? Does he follow directions 
easily? 

2. Production: How much work 
does he do? Is he speedy or slow, 
steady or erratic? On many jobs this 
answer can be obtained on a fac- 
tual basis. 

3. Workmanship: Can his work 
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be accepted as accurate without 
recheck? 

4.Is he systematic and orderly 
or careless and slovenly? 

5. Initiative: Is he aggressive or 
a plodder? Does he go ahead on his 
own or must his work be layed out 
for him? 

6. Co-operation and tact: How 
does he work with others? Is his 
manner toward his customers and 
fellow workers smooth and helpful 
or critical and trouble making? 

7. Judgment: Can he size up 
people and situations quickly and 
accurately and then act promptly 
and effectively? Can you rely on 
his judgment to replace or supple- 
ment your own? 

Since department managers are 
relied upon to do the primary rat- 
ing, it is important that the rating 
instructions to them be both simple 
and clear. Otherwise, not only will 
it be difficult to obtain their cooper- 
ation, but meaningless and con- 
fused rating sheets will be sub- 
mitted. No final conclusions can be 
drawn from one rating, but a series 
of them done in a proper manner 
will be of considerable assistance 
to the personnel officer in forming a 
conclusion as to the relative merits 
of the personnel. 

Periodic “inventories” of this 
type not only indicate the weak and 
strong points but center the prob- 
lem so that improvements can be 
made in personnel policies and 
technique of selection, training and 
maintaining a highly effective per- 
sonnel organization. 


Taxable Income 


By Roswell Magill. 
Published by Ronald Press, N. Y. C. 
437 pages. $5.00. 


Roswell Magill begins his study 
of federal taxation at the point 
where most texts end. After setting 
out the rules laid down by Con- 
gress, the Treasury Department and 
the Courts, he continues further and 
outlines the general principles un- 
derlying all of this material. 

The first part of the book analyses 
the rule that income must be 
“realized” before it is taxable. The 
application of this principle to div- 
idends and other distributions of 
money and property by corpora- 
tions is of great practical impor- 
tance to banks, trust companies and 
other large investors in corporate 
Securities. Likewise, the taxable 
Status of sales, exchanges and pur- 
chases of property of direct interest 


Foreign Trade Service. 


for 


Correspondent Banks 


N the months to come, foreign trade with some parts of 


the world is likely to show substantial increase. On 


the other hand, shipments to and from other countries 


may be subjected to various restrictions. Merchants and 


manufacturers engaged in overseas trade will therefore 


have to exercise great care in handling such transactions, 


and now more than ever they will turn to their banks for 


information and advice. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, with a large and highly 


trained Foreign Department personnel at its principal 


office, and with numerous correspondents in all parts of 


the world, is especially anxious to cooperate with interior 


banks on export and import transactions as well as in all 


types of foreign exchange dealings. 


Our booklet “Exporters Handbook’’ contains current 
information on exchange regulations in foreign coun- 
tries. This pamphlet of over 100 pages is in looseleaf 
form and is kept up to date by our revision service. 
Copies are available to banks on request. 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


Principal Office and Foreign Department 
55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


to financial institutions, not only as 
fiduciaries but in determining their 
own income for tax purposes. 

The types of receipts or benefits 
which Congress and the Courts have 
declared to be income are then dis- 
cussed and Magill points out that 
they are not limited to cash or prop- 
erty, but include many intangible 
satisfactions. An interesting ex- 
planation is offered for the increas- 
ing complexity of federal revenue 
laws. Out of his long and varied 
experience as a teacher, govern- 
ment attorney and Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, Professor Magill 
believes that: 





“Many of the most complex pro- 
visions were adopted with the de- 
sire to treat **(taxpayers)** more 
generously than the courts had** 
‘under the original shorter and sim- 
pler laws.” 

As an example, he cites sections 
of the law relating to gain or loss 
from corporate reorganizations or 
the exchange of property. Although 
these are extremely intricate, they 
are in reality a great deal fairer 
toward taxpayers in allowing them 
to postpone the taxation of certain 
gains beyond the date permitted 
under earlier stafutes—Lawrence 
R. Bloomenthal. 
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I Oppose Notice For Savings 
Withdrawals 


By DONALD B. SMITH 


Cashier, First National Bank, Mishawaka, Indiana 


N THE November issue of Bank- 

ers Monthly, Mr. G. Fred Berger 
outlined a suggestion that banks 
adopt regulations for their savings 
deposits similar to those governing 
building and loan accounts. These 
regulations, Mr. Berger assumes, 
would allow banks to invest their 
surplus funds in less liquid earning 
assets yielding a higher rate of 
interest. This investment program, 
he believes, would enable the banks 
to pay an increased rate of interest 
to savings depositors. 

I believe that this suggestion is 
not desirable for two reasons. First, 
the restrictive regulations would 
not prevent bank trouble in a crisis. 
Second, the application of addition- 
al regulations on savings accounts 
would place savings accounts in 
little better position than building 
and loan accounts. 

First let us assume that a bank 
institutes the restrictive notice 
clauses of its savings deposits. 
Something unexpected occurs which 
creates a feeling of uneasiness 
among some of the bank’s deposi- 
tors. Assuming conditions anything 
like 1933, the depositors would 
have just one idea, and that would 
be to get their deposits in cash. 


Withdrawals would begin and grad- 
ually increase. The bank might pay 
on demand up to a point where it 
has used up, say, one-third of its 
cash reserve, and then decide to 
avail itself of its “protective 
notice.” An increasing number of 
notices would be filed by uneasy 
depositors when it became known 
that the bank was not recognizing 
demands for withdrawals except by 
notice. 

Now, the bank has acquired the 
reputation in the community of 
having frozen its savings deposits, 
and will then be compelled to pay 
out all money that may be depos- 
ited to those who have filed notices. 
The deposits would dwindle to the 
vanishing point, by reason of the 
fact that savings depositors would 
realize that whatever they depos- 
ited would be immediately paid 
out to those who had filed notices. 
The bank would be compelled to 
keep this up indefinitely. If they 
survived and resumed demand pay- 
ment, the bank’s prestige would be 
badly discredited—in fact as badly 
discredited as it would have been 
under any other plan of restricted 
payments. 

My second objection to Mr. Berg- 


FOR GENERATIONS 


For generation after generation 
throughout more than a century, The 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston has 


provided outstanding service in New 


England. ...Our complete facilities and 
long experience enable us to handle 
promptly all types of banking transac- 
tions in this important industrial area. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


er’s system is as follows: By placing 
these restrictions on savings de. 
posits, the savings banks subject 
themselves to the same rules and 
consequent parity classification 
as the building and loan associa- 
tions. With these same building 
and loan associations aggressively 
advertising their 3% on savings, 
sometimes in direct comparison 
with banks, the only talking point 
the banks have is that the building 
and loan associations have more 
restrictions on their accounts. If we 
put more restrictions on our ac- 
counts, we are sure to lose deposi- 
tors to these building and loan 
associations—not to mention that 
governmental-fostered institution, 
the Postal Savings System. 

I agree whole-heartedly with Mr. 
Berger’s statement that “savings 
deposits are the backbone of the 
banking business.” Therefore, let 
us not drive them to the Post Office 
or the building and loan associa- 
tion. Above all, it is necessary that 
we maintain savings banks, oper- 
ated as such, and not as hybrid 
institutions. There is a place for 
both the building and loan asso- 
ciation and the savings bank. If 
the former have seen fit to endeavor 
to compete with the savings bank, 
time will put them in their place. 
The general public is a deal smarter 
than many bankers give them 
credit for being. People know what 
they want and don’t want. I believe 
that bank savings accounts, subject 
to any more restrictions than are 
already on them, would not appeal 
to many bank depositors. 


1939 Fire And Marine 
Charco Charts 


Published by Reviewers Charts 
Corporation, 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


The satisfactory progress made in 
general last year by the fire and 
marine insurance companies is 
graphically shown in the 1939 edi- 
tion of Charco Charts. 

The balance sheets and ten-year 
record of the leading companies 
which are averaged and printed on 
the cover of the book, give infor- 
mation quickly as to the general 
trends of the business. 

This average picture shows in- 
creases in assets and surplus t 
policyholders over the past year. 

The ten-year record shows that 
the margin of safety—assets over 
liabilities—has been continuously 
increased since the critical years, 
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until now the average of the lead- 
ing companies has a surplus as great 
as the peak year, 1929. 

The simplicity of the circle chart 
in showing the flow of funds in and 
out of surplus and special reserves, 
and the source or use of earnings, 
is one of the main values of Charco 
Charts. 

During 1938, 52% of the inflow of 
funds came from underwriting and 
interest. The remainder of the 1938 
gains came from increase in asset 
values. 

The average company paid out 
38% of these gains in dividends and 
set aside 54% to further strengthen 
its position by increasing special 
research reserves and surplus. 

The banks have developed from 
their use of Charco Charts their 
own methods and tests of strength 
and security. These simple tests 
have been summarized in pamphlet 
form and are available to readers 
upon request to the publishers. 


Standard Annotated Real 
Estate Forms 


By Saul Gordon. 

Published by Prentice-Hall, New 
York City. 

Price $10.00, 1230 pages plus index. 

In the preface, the author states 
that his object is to furnish an ex- 
haustive collection of forms for use 
in all transactions relating to real 
property. The value of this com- 
pilation to banks and trust com- 
panies is readily apparent. In 
addition to 1230 pages of complete 
forms, there is an index of 113 
pages, making it a simple matter to 
locate almost any subject. 

One chapter, dealing with ar- 
rangements in compromise of leases, 
mortgages, and the like contains 
perhaps the most comprehensive 
set of notes and forms to be found. 
Not satisfied with the reproduction 
of old familiar examples of leases, 
bonds, guarantees, and contracts, 
Gordon has revised and modernized 
them to apply to present-day 
Situations. 

Preceding each chapter is a 
summary of the pertinent principles 
of law and each form is annotated 
with references to statutes or judi- 
Cial - decisions construing their 
language. This volume is an able 
companion work to “Standard An- 
notated Forms of Agreement” and 
“Annotated Forms of Wills” by the 
Same author.—Lawrence R. Bloom- 
enthal. 
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This advertisement appears in TIME magazine 
for December 4, 1939 


Millions of people are receiving these 
checks. They total a staggering sum 
several hundreds of millions of dollars! 
No surprise windfall are these checks. 
All year long thrifty families have been 
putting small sums regularly into a 
Christmas Savings Club. Fifty cents... 
a dollar...two dollars... five dollars 
a week. The totals soon count up. And 
how handy this extra money is right now. 


FOR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
4 It's fun to go gift shopping 
Z when you don’t have to worry 
about January bills. Savings 
Club members enjoy a merrier 
Christmas. 


FOR PERMANENT SAVINGS 


Lots of Club members, having 
acquired the thrift habit, de- 
posit a large part of their checks 
in a regular savings account. 


TAXES— MORTGAGE INTEREST 


Worries about taxes and prop- 
erty interest are spared to 
thoughtful families who have 
gradually accumulated the 
money they need through a 
Savings Club. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Established 1856 


MANY OTHER USES 


Insurance premiums, education, travel, year-end 
bills—these are just a few of the other needs which 
a Christmas Savings Club check helps to finance. 


Thousands of banks throughout the country 
sponsor Christmas Savings Clubs. They invite you 
to join now, to avail yourself of this convenient, 
regular, and thrifty way to save for a purpose. 


Supplying the materials for many Savings 
Clubs is one of the specialized services 
rendered by Rand M¢Nally & Company. 
Our 67 years’ association with banks and 
bankers has given us an intimate under- 
standing of their problems. And an even 
longer record in producing tickets, num- 
bered and collated printing, and scrip 
for business makes it possible to supply 
these materials in enormous quantities 
at Minimum unit cost. 


Bankers Monthly 
Bankers Directory 
Ti 


ickets—Coupon Books 
Road Maps—Travel Folders 
Maps— Atlases—Globes 
Children's Books 
Child Life Magazine 
School Books—School Maps 
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City’s Chief Attraction Featured On 
Bank's Money Order Forms 


The Mitchell National Bank of 
Mitchell, S. D., is helping to adver- 
tise its community by printing the 
words, ‘‘Home Of The World’s Only 
Corn Palace” on the face of its bank 
money orders sold for the transmis- 
sion of money to all parts of the 
country. The photograph herewith 
gives an idea of the attractive ap- 
pearance of this novel institution 
which is annually redecorated by 


One Way To Get A 
Credit Report 


He was a maker of window- 
blinds, quite well known in the 
city. When he offered us his account 
—with an initial loan of $300—it 
was with the explanation that he 
was leaving his former bank for 
personal reasons, and would not 
agree to my asking for that bank’s 
report. 


In his line, a fair business can be 
done on small capital, so I did not 
question the limited totals in his 
balance sheet. The amount asked 
was not out of the way if the man’s 
intentions were good. But I must 
have a report from some source. 
The loan was one which should 
have stood on the merits of the busi- 
ness, plus character, but I men- 
tioned outside endorsement. 

“I’m sure my neighbor, Mr. Jones, 
would endorse,” he offered. 


By no means did I share his be- 
lief, but Jones was known to us and 
probably the independent report we 
needed—and which the window- 
blind man deemed quite unneces- 
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the use of corn. Pictures and deco- 
rations on the outside and inside are 
made entirely from the kernels, 
ears, and stalks of corn. 

35,000 people visited Mitchell, 
S. D. the latter part of Septem- 
ber to view this interesting institu- 
tion, and to enjoy the program of 
music and other attractions carried 
on during the week of September 
23. . 


sary—would arise from the at- 
tempt. He walked out with the note 
to be endorsed. 

Next day Mr. Jones appeared. 
With mock wrath he smiled, “What 
did you send that fellow to me for?” 

“TI didn’t send him. He asked if 
your endorsement would be accept- 
able and I certainly was not going 
to insult you by saying ‘No.’ Is he 
no good?” 

“Well, he may be worth it, but I 
decidedly know that he’d rather 
owe than pay. But we see each 
other every day. I didn’t want to 
offend him.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T told him that I had a note at 
the bank myself, and was worried 
to death as to how Id pay it.” 

“And what did he say to that?” 

“He said, ‘Is that all you have to 
worry about? You bet I’m not 
worrying about paying any darn 
bank. All that worries me is as to 
how I’m going to get the money in 
the first place.’” 

In that way, we secured an ade- 
quate report on Mr. Window-blind- 
maker.—Percy Gomery. 


Management Policies 
By Industries 
(Continued from page 727) 

Notable advancements and refine. 
ments have taken place not only in 
the styling of awnings, but in the 
hardware and accessories which 
make awnings far easier to operate 
than formerly. These improvements 
lengthen the life of awnings. 

Much progress has been effected 
through the adoption by the asso. 
ciation’s members of _ uniform 
standards for wall tents, known as 
“Kamp-top” tents. A standardized 
awning also has been promulgated 
by the association. This product 
embodies the ideas of 38 leading 
manufacturers. 


Some 40 new uses have been dis- 
covered which can be made of 
canvas goods, and the industry at 
the present time is working very 
closely with the Cotton-Textile 
Inst., Inc., on a promotion campaign 
which includes advertising, re- 
search, and publicity to promote 
the greater use of cotton. Manage- 
ment standards are on the upgrade, 
and better executives are at the 
helm. 


Informed loan officers who speak 
the operator’s own trade language 
and who frequently are able to 
suggest constructive ideas, have 
done much to improve the status 
and credit rating of those engaged 
in the manufacture of canvas 
goods. The industry welcomes sug- 
gestions of bankers which may aid 
in establishing greater efficiency. 


In almost every community to- 
day, may be found successful oper- 
ators who consistently make profits, 
who know their costs and how to 
control them; who know thei 
markets, and who realize the value 
of sustained, organized, and well- 
thought-out selling programs. 


Merchants Sell More 
When Value Is 
Demonstrated 

(Continued from page 718) 

“Every time some celebrity come 
into town, this automobile dealet 
always meets him with a new Cal, 
and takes him to the hotel or some 
other place where he is to appea 
in public. 

“The account of the arrival d 
the famous person, always mel- 
tions the automobile with which ht 
was met. 

“This dealer frequently arrang® 
for trips to some nearby point ¢ 
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interest to be made by ladies aid 
societies, school children, and other 
groups. He takes them without 
charge in some of the cars which 
he has to sell. 


“Many a car has been sold be- 
cause either the wife or one of the 
children has told the father what 
a fine ride they had, and what a 
lovely car Mr. So-and-So sells.” 

“Our dealers in farm machinery 
have been giving demonstrations 
for years,” explained a banker in 
Iowa. “One of our dealers, for ex- 
ample, has a field demonstration 
every fall. He invites farmers from 
all around, and demonstrates the 
use of the various pieces of equip- 
ment he has to sell. 

“To tell you the truth, I have 
been wondering lately whether it 
is the actual demonstration that 
makes him the best dealer in this 
community, or whether it is his 
aggressiveness, and practical way 
of thinking about business, which 
causes him to do many things 
which increase his sales. 


“In other words, demonstrating 
value is not all that this man does. 
He visits his customers frequently. 
He gets the names of new pros- 
pects from them. He makes sure 
that their equipment is always in 
first class condition, and naturally, 
when he makes a demonstration, a 
number of his customers are there, 
and tell other visitors what splendid 
service they have had from this 
dealer.” 


Whether it is a livestock feed, 
hats, human foods, hardware, auto- 
mobiles, or farm machinery, local 
dealers can benefit by demonstrat- 
ing the value of what they have to 
sell. It seems to me that bankers 
may benefit their institutions by 
encouraging dealers to do this very 
thing. 


Simple Loan Supervision 
Avoids Mistakes 


(Continued from page 711) 
early and corrected. 


Every bank makes numerous 
good loans that other banks have 
declined and so, a competent branch 
loan officer on the ground and in 
touch with the borrower, can make 
Many loans that a committee at 
the head office, not in touch with 
all the local factors, would prob- 
ably decline. If the head office does 
not like the report it receives the 
following day, it criticizes the loan 
which places the lending officer on 
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MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 
HOME TOWN 







U.S.A. 


Keep Home-Town Banking At Home! 


To stem the tide of out-of-town encroachments on home-fown ° 
financing, it behooves a banker to take advantage of the co- 


operation of home-town folks. 


Your Purina Merchant stands ready to help. He believes in keep- 


ing home-town banking at home. 


Many of his customers are not financially able to feed from 
“calf to carcass” or from “pig to packer” without credit help from 
him, which help he, in many cases, is unable to give. What more 
natural place for him to suggest than “The Home Town Bank’! 
Business is bound to improve for a banker who has coached his 
Purina Merchant to say to his good customers—"‘Le?'s call on our 
banker together!" Why not suggest this to your Purina Merchant 


today? 


PURINA MILLS, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


his toes to see that that loan is col- 
lected and, at the same time, grad- 
ually trains him to avoid the ques- 
tionable ones. 

We find the system has worked 
out extremely well and that the 
psychological reaction is excellent. 
The loan officer becomes especially 
alert to avoid losses on loans that 
he has made and does not become 
sullen and inclined to less aggres- 
sive loan solicitation as he fre- 
quently does when the head office 
refuses permission on a number of 
loans that he is confident are per- 
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fectly good. 

In summary I would say that this 
system of loan supervision is eco- 
nomical, because all of the basic 
records are prepared as copies of 
normal routine; is efficient, because 
the supervisor is constantly rather 
than periodically in touch with all 
loans and the changes in them; and 
finally, that it builds aggressive 
loan officers through elimination of 
arbitrary restrictions that serve to 
break down enthusiasm and make 
them feel that they are clerks 
instead of executives. 
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What Modern Investment 
Counsel Is 


(Continued from page 723) 


securities are so arranged that some 
fall due each year. Trading or 
switching operations are largely 
eliminated, because the bond ac- 
count becomes a revolving fund 
and maturities are constantly mov- 
ing up into the short-term classifi- 
cation. 

The independent consultant is in 
a position to construct such an 
individual account and supervise it 
because he is so close to the bank’s 
situation. Therefore, more satis- 
factory results are obtained. 


Counsel For The Trust Department 


The trust officer of a small bank 
is usually so busy that he does not 
have the time for comprehensive 
security analysis. The result is that, 
in many cases, bonds are selected 
of highest-grade quality that com- 
ply with the state requirements in 
which the trust is located, but such 
selection is not to the advantage of 
the individual trust where income 
is an important factor. 


Independent counsel can help 
relieve the trust officer of the duty 
of security analysis by doing this 
work for him, so that all the trust 
officer need do is to pass upon the 
facts submitted by the consultant. 
In addition, the consultant can 
supervise the issues in all of the 
trusts and make suggestions for 
timely exchanges. 


There are a number of duties 


that the consultant can assume, 
dependent upon the needs of each 
individual institution. It is not the 
purpose of this article to enumerate 
them but merely to call attention 
in a general way to a personal type 
of service. Each banker can deter- 
mine to his own satisfaction what 
he needs and can pay his consult- 
ant according to the time and serv- 
ice rendered. 


Be A Playwright... 
In One Easy Lesson 


(Continued from page 7381) 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: Miss 
Smith, how did you come to rent 
a box in this vault? 

Answer: Someone told me not to 
keep my securities and jewels at 
home, so I stopped in one day to 
look at the vault to see if I might 
want to rent a box. I was referred 
to Mr. Strom. He showed me how 
strong the vault was. He rattled 
the bars on the grating to show 
me how solid they were and I 
was so convinced of the strength 
of the vault that I rented a box 
right then. 

Question: Did he ask you for any 
identification before the box was 
rented? 

Answer: No. After a nice long talk 
I just rented the box and signed 
some paper. He didn’t ask me to 
be identified. In fact we got to 
know each other so well the first 
time we met I accepted his in- 
vitation to have dinner with him 
that evening. He seemed so lonely 
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Michigan’s Important Industries 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Majority of 























and wanted so much to talk about 
his work. 

JUDGE: You mean to say he didn’t 
ask you for any identification? 

WITNESS: No sir. 

JUDGE: Didn’t even ask you if you 
had a mole on your left shoulder? 

WITNESS: I would rather not dis- 
cuss that. 

JUDGE: Well, it is obvious that he 
is just a bank employee and has 
no imagination. 

Question: When you subsequently 
visited the vault did you sign a 
slip each time to show that you 
had access to the safe deposit 
box? 

Answer; No. I don’t bother with all 
those silly details. I just tell 
Johnnie that I want to get my 
box out and I help myself. The 
poor boy is usually so busy that 
I haven’t the heart to annoy him. 

Question: Has Mr. Strom given you 
anything else but a dinner. 

Answer: Yes, he gave me a slight 
token of esteem on my recent 
birthday. 

Question: What was it? 

Answer: Just a La Salle Roadster. 
That’s all. 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: Piease 
call Mr. Johnson to the stand. 
(Mr. Johnson is sworn by clerk.) 

Question: You are the supervising 
and managing officer of one of 
the largest safe deposit vaults in 
the State, are you not? 

Answer: I believe I am. 

Question: As an expert in safe de- 
posit practice then, and as a 
member of the National Safe De- 
posit Advisory Council, you are 
familiar with proper practice and 
procedure? 

Answer: That is right. 

Question: Will you please tell the 
jury in your own words, whether 
the practices followed by the de- 
fendant bank are those which a 
properly managed department 
would adopt? 

Answer: The practices followed by 
the defendant bank certainly are 
not those which a properly man- 
aged vault would and does adopt. 
If it pleases your honor, I am 
prepared to demonstrate the rec- 
ommended procedure to be fol- 
lowed in safe deposit vault 
operation. 

JUDGE: You may proceed with yout 
demonstration. 

(Mr. Johnson proceeds to put on 
vault demonstration) 

JUDGE: Mr. Clerk, you will enter an 
order on the records raising this 
gentleman’s salary. What bank 
was that you worked for? 
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WirtNEss: I work for the best bank 
in the State. 

JupGE: Sum up. 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: 
all. 

ATTORNEY FOR DEFENDANT: Your 
Honor, I move at this time for a 
directed verdict in favor of the 
defendant corporation. There is 
no proof whatever of negligence. 

JupGE: Motion denied. There is a 
question here. Sum up, please. 

ATTORNEY FOR DEFENDANT: I will 
submit without argument. 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF: I will do 
the same. ‘ 

JupGE: Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Jury: This is a suit brought 
By Joseph Loper, the plaintiff in 
this action, against the Smith- 
ville Bank & Trust Company, the 
defendant, to recover the sum of 
$5,000, which sum Loper alleges 
he placed in his safe deposit box 
in said bank on June 6, 1937 and 
which $5,000 was missing from 
said box on September 10, 1937. 
Loper alleges that the bank was 
negligent or careless in the oper- 
ation of its vaults and that as a 
result of that negligence or care- 
lessness, Loper’s money was ab- 
stracted from his safety box. 
The burden of proving negli- 
gence is always upon the plaintiff, 
but in cases such as this, the law 
considers the plaintiff has estab- 
lished a prim facie case when he 
proves the deposit of his money in 
the safe deposit box and the fact 
that it was missing from the box 
thereafter. 
The plaintiff having done this, it 
then becomes the bank’s duty to 
offer proof that it was not negli- 
gent and that it used due care 
with respect to the box in ques- 
tion. Now what is that due care 
which the law requires shall be 
exercised by the bank in order 
that it may relieve itself of re- 
sponsibility to the plaintiff for 
his loss? 
It is this—The bank must prove 
that it has exercised that same 
kind and degree of care and cau- 
tion which is customarily exer- 
cised by other banks engaged in 
the same kind of business and 
dealing with the same kind of 
property. Needless to say, the 
degree of care which must ordi- 
narily be used is a high degree of 
care because of the untold value 
of the contents of those safe 
deposit boxes contained within 
the bank’s vault. 

If, from the evidence offered on 

behalf of the defendant, you are 

Satisfied that it was not negligent, 


That is 





in that in the management and 
operation of its vaults within 
which was contained the plain- 
tiff’s safe deposit box, it exercised 
that same degree of care and 
caution that other banks doing a 
safe deposit business ordinarily 
exercise, then your verdict must 
be for the defendant—no cause 
for action. 3 
Before you so decide, however, I 
believe you must take into con- 
sideration the testimony of the 
witness, Carl Johnson, called on 
behalf of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Johnson qualified as an ex- 
pert in the management of safe 
deposit vaults. His qualifications 
and testimony were not im- 
peached. He testified as to the 
practice and procedure custom- 
arily exercised by other banks 
engaged in the safe deposit busi- 
ness. 

Now, recall and match up with 
Mr. Johnson’s testimony that 
which was offered on behalf of 
the defendant bank in this case. 
If, then, you find that the defend- 
ant bank has met the specifica- 
tions prescribed for the careful 
operation and management of its 
vaults, the bank is entitled to 
your verdict. 

If, on the other hand, you find 
from the testimony,. that the de- 
fendant bank has been negligent 
and careless in the conduct of its 
safe deposit business and that it 
has not used that high degree of 
care which is ordinarily and cus- 
tomarily used by other banks 
similarly engaged and that, as a 
result thereof, the plaintiff, Loper, 
sustained the loss of his $5,000, 
then your verdict must be in 
favor of the plaintiff, Joseph 
Loper, and against the defendant 
bank in the sum of $5,000 with 
interest thereon at six per cent 
from September 10, 1937. 


JUDGE: The jury will now retire to 


consider the evidence and arrive 
at a verdict. The court room will 
be at ease. 

(The jury retires and returns 
immediately.) 


Jupce: Mr. Foreman, has the jury 


reached a verdict? 


FOREMAN: (standing) We have. 
JupDGE: How do you find? 
FOREMAN: We have arrived at a 


verdict in favor of the plaintiff 
for $5,000 with interest at six per 
cent from September 10, 1937. 


JupGE: Mr. Clerk, you will enter a 


judgment in accordance with the 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff. 
Court is adjourned. 





Phone Privacy 


Safeguard important telephone 
conversations with Hush-A- 
Phone . .. prevent phone talk 
annoyance ... for upright 
and hand-set phones. 
20,000 Bankers Use it 
Write for booklet C. 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St.,N.¥.C. 
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USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


Accounting Machines 

— Accounting and Audit Con- 
tro! 

Adding Machines 

Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 

Addressing Machines 

Addressing Machine Plates, Stencils, 
etc. 

Adhesives 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Autographic Registers 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Bankers’ Note Cases 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bookkeeping Equipment 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Carbonized Checks and Forms 

Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 

Central Files 

Chairs, Posture 

Chair Pads and Cushions 

Changeable Signs 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectcrs 

Checks 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Check Sorters 

Chime Clock Systems 

Christmas Savings 

Clips, Paper 

Clocks, Advertising 

Coat and Hat Racks 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Cards 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Counting and Packaging Ma- 
chines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin and Currency Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Copyholder Lamps 

Copyholders 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daters, Metal and Rubber 

Dating Machines and Stamps 

Daylight Hold-Up Protective Equip- 
ment 

Depositories 

Deposit Ticket Files 

Desk Fountain Pens 

Desk Lamps, Portable 

Desk Pads 

Dictating Machines 

Duplicators 

Duplicating Machine Supplies 

Electric Signs 

Envelope Sealers, Hand 
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147 
148 
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Expanding Envelopes 
Filing Cabinets 

Fire Alarm Systems 
Fire Protective Files 
Forms 

Forms, Continuous 
Fountain Pens 
Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Gummed Mending Tape 
Index Guides 
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Inks, Duplicating Machine 

Ink in Powdered Form 

Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 

Lamps, Ik 

Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 

Loose Leaf Binders 

Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

Maps 

Mats 

Money Orders 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

Numbering Machines 

Paper 

Paper Fasteners 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Pencils, Mechanical 

Pen Points, Steel 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Posting Stands 

Posting Trays 

Proof Machines 

Public Relations Advertising 

Quick Deposit Envelopes 

Registered Mail Envelopes 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sand Urns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 

Savings Clubs 

Sealing Wax 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Stamp Pads 

Stapling Machines and Staples 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telephone Silencer 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation Systems 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, Ad- 
vertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 

Typewriters 

Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Trucks 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Wardrobe Equipment 

Watchman Reporting System 

Window and Lobby Displays 
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| THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


Magnifying Letter Opener 


Are you up to your neck in the 
Slough Of What-To-Give-For- 
Xmas? Do you need an eleventh- 
hour, out-of-the-ordinary, sugges- 
tion for saying “Merry Christmas” 
impressively to a few dozen of 
your top-flight commercial cus- 
tomers? 

I believe the K-D Manufacturing 
Co. of Lancaster, Pa., has just 
created something that is a perfect 
answer to your prayers. 


Pg 


It is a beautiful letter opener 
which carries in its graceful handle 
a high-grade magnifying lens. The 
blade and handle are made of 
highly polished bronze, or of steel 
with either a statuary bronze or a 
chromium finish. Its smooth gleam 
and attractive design would add a 
note of “Quality” to any executive 
desk. The bevel-edged blade should 
retain its sharpness through thou- 
sands and thousands of envelopes. 

The precision lens in the handle 
covers the full width of a column 
in any telephone directory, so that 
both name and number can be read 
at a glance. The focus of the lens 
is fixed to give maximum magnifi- 
cation when lying flat on the print 
—thereby eliminating the necessity 
of “bobbing” it up and down. 

A thoughtful gesture would be to 
have the name of each recipient 
stamped into the blade of the 
opener you send him. Or, the blade 
can be stamped with the bank name 
or a two-line advertising message. 
The individual name _ stamping 
carries a small additional charge, 
but the bank name or message 
(unless it involves special lettering 
or trade mark dies) will be put on 
all your openers without extra 
cost. 

I realize that I’m awfully late in 
telling you about this, as it nor- 
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My Christmas Gift 


The editors have just given me a pre-season 
present—by expanding my “column” into a 
“department.” It’s about the nicest present I 
could think of—and I want to thank all of you 
for it, too, because it has been your increased 
use of my Bankers Secretary service and your 
generous appreciation, that has won for me 
this increased space. As best I am able, during 
the months to come, I shall endeavor to make 
this department increasingly valuable to you. 

Since I can’t say “Thank You” and “Merry 
Christmas” in person, perhaps this message 
and my printed likeness in the adjoining 
columns will express to you my appreciation, 


by proxy. 
Sincerely, 


mally requires from three to four 
weeks to imprint and deliver a 
sizable order. But I know that the 
K-D people will be glad to put on 
every possible pressure to see that 
these letter openers reach you in 
time to be dropped in all the 
Christmas-morning stockings. 


Adding Machine 


Advertising their product as “the 
adding machine with ALL the 
features”, the Swift Business Ma- 
chines Corporation of New York 
City has entered the adding ma- 
chine field with a model which 





appears to be an unusual combina- 
tion of compactness and complete- 
ness. Certainly when one runs over 
the list of “features” of which the 
new Swift boasts, there seems to 
have been nothing omitted—or 
even slighted. 

Among the leading talking points 
is the phrase: “Pic-Up Portability”. 
A phrase well-taken, too, when 
applied to a machine that weighs 
but a mere 5% pounds and is so 
compact in design that you can 
easily pick it up with one hand! In 
consequence, it. can be handed 
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from one desk to another with all 
the ease of a small card file. The 
frailest female on your staff can 
carry it from one end of the bank 
to another—and still keep her 
dancing date that evening! 

Space doesn’t permit a detailed 
description of all the other features, 
but in quick review here are the 
most important ones: 

Large visible adding dials that 
give continuous totals at a glance; 
9 column capacity; “lowest price on 
record”; short stroke handle— 
“saves 75% of your effort’, two- 
color, automatic reversing ribbon; 
non-print key for rapid figuring; 
totals and sub-totals in red, with 
symbols; one-stroke correction key; 
over-size pica type; wide carriage 
for deposit slips; automatic paper 
release; automatic column selec- 
tion with indicator; crawl-proof 
construction; single piece steel type 
bar; and a shock-proof molded case 
with everlasting finish. 

If there is anything really im- 
portant left out of that list, I’ve 
never heard of it. 


Check Signer 


The Check Writer Co., Inc., of 
New York City has recently an- 
nounced a new Protex Check 
Signer Model D. which is a com- 
pletely automatic portable machine. 
There are no handles to pull, but- 
tons to press, or levers to operate. 
You simply insert the check—and 
at a certain pre-determined point 
an electrical magnetic contact oper- 
ates the signature plate. This plate 
indents the paper as it imprints, 
leaving a signature that defies any 
attempt at alteration. 












































































































































the model 


A second machine, 
DD; also has an automatic dater, 
which stamps the date in the same 


operation with the signature. 
Checks may therefore be made up 
in advance, but not dated until the 
time they are signed. 

The Protex (either model) signs 
checks singly, in strips, or in rolls 
—places the signature wherever 
desired—has a positive gauge easily 
adjusted to any size check. It can 
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COLORED 
BILL STRAPS 
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Standards 


There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “Steel-Strong” Standards: 
Color—stock-impregnated at 
the mill for uniformity 
Basic weight—65 pounds 
Width—1)4 inches 
Tensile strength—70 pounds 


These above-the-average specifications for qual- 
ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank—protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong”’ label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong’’ straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 

8 different colors for quick identification. 
FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
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Save space 


and add convenience with 


this PETERSON 3U Rack. 


AAA AAAS 


A compact, sanitary, wardrobe unit with 
accommodations for 12 people—Hat, coats, 
overshoes and umbrellas—in a space of one 
by four feet. 

Rigid steel construction and beautifully finished. 
Portable with rubber tired wheels or vacuum rubber 
shoes, also back to back double side units. For smaller 
offices PETERSON No. 3 rack is identical to the top 
section only of No. 3U. Mounts on any wall—is fur- 

nished in foot units (minimum 3’) and 
accommodates 3 persons per foot. 
PETERSON has complete wardrobe 
and clubroom equipment for every 
} need. Write for catalog. 
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also be used to endorse checks, or 
to sign form letters and stock cer- 
tificates. 

Two heavy locks assure against 
tampering or unauthorized use: 
The Executive’s lock, near the back 
on the right side, locks the case 
cover and locks the signature plate 
in place; the Operator’s lock, near 
the front right-hand corner, 
switches off the electric current 
when the key is removed. 

A large, five wheel, item counter 
(which reads easily through an 
opening in the top of the case) 
gives an accurate record of the 
number of signatures printed. It 
can be reset by a special key which 
is retained by an authorized officer. 

One signature plate is furnished 
with each machine. Additional 
plates, in a choice of several styles, 
may be purchased. 


Thin Lead Pencil 


If you know anything 
about pencils, you know 
about Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., of Brooklyn, 

N. Y. And so you will ap- 
preciate what they have 
done in developing their 
Permapoint—a mechan. 
ical pencil whose lead is 
permanently pointed, be- 
cause it is so thin it can’t @F 
become blunt. Despite its 
thinness (.036” diameter) 
however, the lead is as 
strong and as lasting as 
the ordinary thicker leads. 
I have used one constantly 
for the past four weeks 
and am greatly pleased 
with its fine clean line 
that never gets broad and 
fuzzy. 

The pencil itself is at- 
tractively slender and 
extremely comfortable in 
the hand. The barrel is of 
transparent plastic, in a 
choice of five sparkling 
jewel-like colors, and the 
metal parts are gold 
plated. It has a positive 
pro-re-expell—you can 
see it work through the 
barrel. Altogether, it looks 
like a dollar or dollar and 
a half pencil—but actu- 
ally sells (welcome news) 
for only a fraction of that 
amount! 

In the upper end of the 
barrel is a reserve cham- 
ber containing 24 extra 
inches of lead—two whole 
feet of “writing” that you 
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can stretch out across miles of 
paper. I also like the adjustable 
eraser. Of the usual Eberhard Faber 
quality and shaped like a flat 
wafer, it is held in place by a spring 
clip. When you wear it down flush, 
don’t throw it away—just loosen 
the clip and slide the eraser out 
another quarter inch—there’s a 
good inch of usable rubber tucked 
away in that flat cap. 


Machine Oiler 


How often do your bookkeeping 
machines, adding machines, and 
typewriters get oiled? To put it 
another way how often don’t they 
get oiled—because somebody has 
misplaced the oil can, or because no 
one short of a trained mechanic 
can do it with the ordinary type of 
can? 


y 


Then you really need the new 
Pres-To Oiler, manufactured by the 
Dill Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This clever idea is the size and 
shape of a fountain pen—even has 
a pocket clip on the streamlined 
cap. It has a long, hollow-needle 
type of dispenser tip which oper- 
ates through a simple valve ar- 
rangement to deliver 1/10 of a drop 
at a time. This prevents inexperi- 
enced users from flooding the in- 
sides of an intricate precision-built 
business machine with excess oil 
that gums up, gathers dust, and 
takes years off the machine’s life. 

(Incidentally, the Dill people are 
the well-known makers of tire 
valves and auto accessories, so you 
just know this oiler will never 
develop a drippy nose!) 

The slender. shape and the long 
valve tip mean, of course, maxi- 
mum accessibility—no typewriter 
or posting machine can have a dry 
joint so deepseated that it can’t be 
reached with the Pres-To. The 
valve head screws out for refilling 
and the barrel is of a transparent 
plastic which enables you to know 
when refilling is necessary. 

Incidentally this oiler is also 
recommended for fire arms, fishing, 
reels, asthmatic phonographs, the 
wife’s electric food mixer, and all 
home equipment of that ilk. So 
while you’re getting one for the 
office, I’d suggest a second one to 
carry in your coat pocket for A.B.H. 
(after banking hours) oiling. 
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Calculating Machine 


Once in a “blue moon” someone 
works out a piece of equipment 
that isn’t merely a modification of 



























































something already in use—but, 
instead, is a brand new idea, devel- 
oped to handle a problem in a 
brand new way. 

Just such a new idea is the new 
Paisley Calculator (Paisley Calcu- 
lating Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.) which 
was introduced a few weeks ago. 
This extraordinary device multi- 
plies, divides, prorates, and figures 
fractions and percentages—all with 
equal facility and with a rapidity 
that leaves you gasping. Extensive 
tests, the manufacturer says, indi- 
cate that it computes 10 times 
faster than manual methods, reduc- 
ing possibility of errors at the same 
time. For certain types of work, 
such as prorating and percentage 
figuring, it is said to be the fastest 
means available. 

Briefly, the machine cons‘sts of 
two endless numbered tapes, which 
slide (either independently or in 
unison) over aluminum rollers. The 
mechanism is housed in a polished 
aluminum case, with windows of 
non-breakable Lucite. 

And so easy to operate! When it 
comes to matters mathematical, I’m 
an. absolute dummy—just don’t 
have that kind of mind. But within 
half an hour after I picked up one 
of these machines, I was doing 
pro-rating and percentages with 
the zip of a veteran—better, be- 
Cause once you learn the operation, 
you can’t make a mistake! 

The Paisley has several other 
features that recommend it: It is 
light enough (weighs only 25 
Ounces) and small enough to slip 
into a man’s coat pocket—thereby 
Setting an all-time high in port- 
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ability; it is noiseless in operation 
—you can use it without disturbing 
a conference or an officer trying to 
concentrate at the next desk; it is 
100% free from maintenance costs 
—since it has no springs, levers, 
bearings, or cams to rust, break, or 
get out of adjustment; and it is 
priced so low you can afford to 
have one on every“desk in the bank. 
The manufacturer says: “Anyone 
who has anything to do with fig- 
ures” (and I guess that includes 
the entire bank staff) “can use it 
to good advantage. Whether you do 
much or little calculating, it will 
justify itself by eliminating errors 
and saving 90% of your time.” 
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Calendar-Lighter 


I should like to ask you two 
questions. 1. Do you need to know, 
every day, what day of the month 
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it is? 2. Do you smoke? 
Ordinarily, one could imagine 
little connection between those two 
questions. But in this instance they 
may very appropriately be put 
together. For I have here for your 
consideration one of the most 
original—and practical—desk com- 
binations I’ve ever run across. 


The Ever Ready Calendar Manu- 
facturing Co., of Jersey City, N. J., 
figured out that two of the most- 
used accessories on an executive’s 
desk were a yearly calendar and a 
cigarette lighter. So—they put 
them together! Logical isn’t it? 

If you’ve had your share of un- 
happy experiences with cigarette 
lighters (as who hasn’t) then you 
will welcome one that actually 
works. There are no _ elaborate 
mechanisms in this one—no tricky 
wheels or levers. Just touch the 
lighting stick to a metal ring—a 
thin wire glows and the wick bursts 
into flame. All you ever have to do 
is keep the cotton wadding satur- 
ated and replace the two flash- 
light batteries at rare intervals. 
You get a real flame, too—big 
enough and hot enough for a pipe 
or cigar. 


As for the calendar, well, you 
undoubtedly know Ever Ready Cal- 
endars—they have been a common 
desk accessory for years. The pad 
is a large size—big enough for lots 
of memoranda and appointments. 
At the top, under a transparent 
shield is a permanent calendar for 
the entire year. 


The base is molded plastic, in a 


GENERAL MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


ACCEPTANCE 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


streamlined design, that will add 
to the appearance of any desk. In- 
cidentally, this same lighter stand 
is also available with plain memo- 
randum pages or with a bridge. 
Your wife would appreciate the 
latter, because it eliminates the 
muss of burnt matches on the card 
table trays. 


Correction 


Last month, when telling you 
about the new Faries Copyholder 
Lamp, I said that the bottom of the 
shade was 15 inches from the desk 
top. I was wrong, for it really is 
18% inches. And that is better, of 
course, for it means the lamp 
throws a wider circle of illumina- 
tion which easily reaches the far 
corners of the desk, no matter 
where the lamp itself may be 
sitting. 


Minneapolis-Moline Promotes 
Angle 


S. L. Angle has been made a 
director, treasurer, and controller 
of the Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Company of Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Angle has been with 
the company since 1920. He is a 
member of the Comptroller’s Insti- 
tute of America, the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, has 
served as president for the Minne- 
apolis chapter of this latter organ- 
ization. 


CORPORATION 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK 


- BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


New York And New Jersey 
Try Saturday Holiday 


After one season’s experience in 
closing banks all day Saturday, the 
banks of New York and New Jersey 
are checking up to determine re- 
sults. It is reported that 315 of the 
817 banks in the state of New York, 
closed all day Saturday during July 
and August. All of the banks in 
New York city were closed, with 
the exception of the private banks, 

In New Jersey, all but a few 
banks were closed under the new 
law. 

In many states, there seems to be 
a trend toward closing all day 
Saturday making a five day week, 
in order to more easily conform to 
the Wages and Hour Law. 


Christmas Clubs Distribute 350 
Millions—Sponsor Thrift- 
Story Contest 


Three hundred and fifty million 
dollars will be distributed to more 
than seven million Christmas Club 
members by approximately forty 
seven hundred banking and finan- 
cial institutions and other organi- 
zations during National Prosper- 
ity Week starting Monday, Decem- 
ber 4th, according to an estimate 
by Herbert F. Rawll, founder and 
president of Christmas Club, A 
Corporation, sponsors of National 
Prosperity Week. 

The. total distribution for 1939 is 
about 7% in excess of 1938. The 
total amount saved, the number of 
participating institutions, the aver- 
age per-member accumulation and 
total number of members enrolled 
represents a new high since the 
bank holiday year of 1933. The 
average distribution per member 
is $48.00 as against $47.00 for 1938. 

Using reports received in 1938 
from individual Christmas Club 
members and applying these re- 
ports to the entire distribution for 
1939, the estimated fund of $350,- 
000,000.00 will be used by the re- 
cipients approximately as follows: 

Christmas Purchases 32.4% 
$113,400,000 

26.7% 
$93,450,000 
14.0% 
$49,000,000 
9.7% 
$33,950,000 
9.3% 
$32,550,000 


Permanent Savings 
Year End Bills 
Taxes 

Insurance Premiums 


Education, Travel 
and Charity 4.2% 


$14,700,000 
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Mortgage Interest 2.3% 
$8,050,000 

Unclassified 1.4% 
$4,900,000 


In the distribution of Christmas 
Club funds this year, New York 
State leads the other States with 
about $100,000,000; the estimates 
for Pennsylvania are $36,000,000; 
for Massachusetts $32,000,000; for 
New Jersey $25,000,000. New 
York’s Metropolitan district will 
receive about $60,000,000. The 
Bank of America N. T. and S. A. in 
California will distribute $14,000,- 
000 to 240,000 members, The Bank 
of the Manhattan Company has 
$4,250,000 for 90,000 members en- 
rolled at 49 offices in greater New 
York. The Seamen’s Bank for Sav- 
ings in New York City has an 
approximate total of $2,000,000; 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn $1,130,000; The Fidelity Union 
Trust Company and the Howard 
Savings Institution, both of New- 
ark, N. J., and the Trust Company 
of New Jersey in Jersey City each 
have a sum exceeding $1,000,000. 

Mr. Rawll also stated that the 
Christmas Club organization was 
offering, during the early months 
of 1940, $2,500.00 in cash prizes for 
a series of short manuscripts that 
would specifically feature the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to his 
Government, Local, State and 
Federal, in urging greater oppor- 
tunities and increased rewards for 
thrift and in urging an application 
of thrift in National and State 
affairs. The prize winning contribu- 
tions in this contest will be pub- 
lished and released under a series 
known as “WEALTH COMES 
FROM UNDERSTANDING” in the 
hope of revitalizing old fashioned 
principles of thrift on a national 
scale. 
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BUILDING NEWS 





First National Bank, Custer, Okla. 
—remodeling, tile floor, new 
entrance. 

Citizens State Bank, Joplin, Mo.— 
remodeling interior, modern 
counters. 

Hillside (N. J.) National Bank— 
remodeling and enlarging—$15,- 
000. 

Peoples National Bank, LaFollette, 
Tenn.—remodeling, modern fix- 
tures. 

Bank of America, Fulton-Fresno 
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branch—remodeling and enlarg- —remodeling interior, modern 
ing, air conditioning—$65,000. counters, new lighting system. 

National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Citizens National Bank, Ontario, 
yaaa additional Calif—rubber tile floor, acousti- 
oor. 


cal walls and ceiling. 

Commercial National Bank, Shreve- 
port, La—new 17-story build- 
ing—$1,000,000. 


First National Bank, Belfast, Me. 
new building. 

Commonwealth Trust Co, Mt. 
Lebanon branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—new building. ; First National Bank, Fordyce, Ark. 
First National Bank, York, Pa— —new vault. 

remodeling interior—$15,000. First National Bank, St. John, 
Cabool (Mo.) State Bank—remod- Kan.—new vault, modern fix- 

eling interior, new lighting sys- tures, new entrance. 

tem. Security National Bank, Enid, 


Fall River (Mass.) National Bank Okla.—after-hour depository. 





“ADD 10%” 
HE SAID 


OT long ago we put in a bid for modern- 

izing a bank and the president looked 
at it, gave us the contract, and told us to 
add 10% to the cost shown. He said that on 
every building job he had ever seen, the final 
cost had always been 10% or more above 
the quoted price, because of “extras” that 
developed in the course of the work. 


Of course, we set him right. Our single con- 
tract includes everything from preliminary 
plan through designing, contracting, equip- 


ping, toa bouquet of flowers at the opening*... 
and WE GUARANTEE NOT TO EXCEED OUR BID. 


It’s the economical, efficient way to build 
or remodel a bank. May our representative 
call... without obligation? 


*The flowers come out of our single profit 


ST. LOUIS 
BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY-: ST. LOUIS 
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Indorsing—In a work by a Chi- 
cago merchant, soon to appear, the 
statement is made that the old 
weakness of indorsing and becom- 
ing surety for others on a basis of 
friendship is gradually departing. It 
is time; it was time long, long ago. 
The woes that have attended this 
folly and wrong can never be writ- 
ten. It is well the world at large can- 
not know them. The accommodation 
indorser, even for solvent fiends, is 
always on the anxious-seat, but 
when he begins by this method to 
help a lame dog over the stile, he 
generally gets bitten for his kind- 
ness. There is no act so irrational, 
and none so unjust as to ask and 
receive it. To be responsible (self, 
home, and family) for that which 
you cannot control is too wild to be 
reasoned with calmly. 
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National Bank Circulation—The 
amount in circulation November 1, 
1888, was $239,196,250; now it is 
but $201,866,763, a contraction and 
cancellation of $37,329,487. The tax 
goes on, however. The people want 
a sound and safe circulating med- 
ium with double security. The cir- 
culation is taxed so as to prevent 
them from having it. Who is ruler, 
who governs? may be asked. But 
for the limitation by Congress to 
$3,000,000 cancellation per month, 
the whole of the National bank 
notes would have been surrendered 
and cancelled years ago. We can- 
not even have the miserable satis- 
faction of saying it is a weak and 
mistaken policy; there is no policy, 
it is ignorance and indolence com- 
bined that leaves this currency to 
die out. The circulation left to the 
banks is only $130,207,285, or $2 
per capita of our population! 
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Advertising is one of the foremost 
implements of commerce. It is 
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highly humanitarian, too, as thou- 
sands in every city could not other- 
wise know of things useful much 
needed by them, nor could they give 
the time to searching. Nowadays, 
the evening or Sunday paper tells 
where the want may be supplied, 
and time, which is the door to 
money, is vastly economized. In 
1867, it is estimated that there was 
paid for advertisements in this 
country over $10,000,000. The pres- 
ent expenditure is estimated at 
$30,000,000. Advertising is now not 
a matter of choice, but of absolute 
necessity, as much as to have a 
store, office, or otherwise to keep 
before the public. It is an unex- 
pected but natural fact, that rates 
of advertising advance as the circu. 
lation of a periodical or paper in- 
creases. This increase of circulation, 
if a large one, and also the degree 
of reliability and respectability, the 
intelligent advertiser observes, and 
acts accordingly, and does not waste 
his large shot on small birds. 
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National Debts—The British Na- 
tional debt is now under £7,000,000. 
For many years a small but steady 
reduction has been made. The rate 
of interest for money in Europe 
affects the market rate for “consols” 
as well as other income or coupon 
securities, their stability not being 
questioned. The price of anything 
on the market goes up or down by 
the play of supply and demand, and 
in this matter by the shifting of 
investments by the more hopeful 
and speculative, from a low income 
security to a higher, the timid and 
sure-going taking their place on the 
low incomes. It is so in grain, cot- 
ton, and wages; everything fluctu- 
ates by the action of three factors, 
supply, demand, and preference, the 
latter, the human mind, acting on 
the two previous, though some new- 
fledged economists would have us 
believe that if commodities or 


wages fall it can have only one 
cause, that there is not enough of a 
certain metal bought and turned 
into coin and stored. 
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Only one paper so far, in the 
recent discussion, has come to our 
desk, advocating the dismissal of 
gold and the adoption of a purely 
silver currency for this country. 
We do not think that our people 
will ever adopt a purely gold cur- 
rency, and unless some calamity 
happens will not adopt one entirely 
of silver for a generation. The loss 
to the creditor class within the 
country would be too great to make 
the change now. It must come very 
gradually, if ever, and the value of 
the coin must be greater, to miti- 
gate the loss to all the individuals 
and corporations whose obligations 
are payable in foreign money and 
gold. 
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State Legislation—The decisions 
lately, by the Supreme Court of 
Indiana, cancels the State Act in- 
tended to prohibit the exportation 
of petroleum, or natural gas to 
Illinois. That act meant, really, 
that Illinois was deprived of the 
right to buy a natural product, 
petroleum, in Indiana. The denial 
of the right of Illinois to sell food 
in the adjoining State has been 
attempted there, also, and in 
Minnesota, if not in one or two 
States. The Supreme Court has 
reminded all our State legislatures 
that this country is a Nation, one 
and indivisible, and if not quite so 
integral as that, it is a Federal 
Union, within which trade is as free 
as air, and the right to buy and sell, 
ship in and ship out, is the right of 
everyone within the Union, without 
line or limit. This freedom for 
legitimate trade knows absolutely 
no boundaries within the United 
States. 

This decision, it is to be hoped, 
will dispel the mist that occasionally 
obscures the bucolic legislator and 
leads him to fancy his State a king- 
dom or a separate republic; in fact, 
more than that, for France or Ger- 
many could not do to the United 
States what Indiana has tried to do 
to Illinois. 


Sauce For The Gander 


The plan of collecting personal 
loans in monthly installments is just 
as practical for commercial loans. 
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“WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Wilson Directs A. B. A. 
Public Relations 


Appointment of 
William T. Wilson 
as Director of the 
Public Relations 
Council of the 
American Bankers 
Association has 
been ahnounced 
by President Rob- 
ert M. Hanes. 

The Public Rela- 
tions Council was 
established two 
years ago for the purpose of co- 
ordinating and developing the 
various activities of the association 
in the public relations field. It con- 
sists of twelve bankers active in 
public relations work and six exec- 
utives of the A.B.A. staff whose 
work touches this field. S. N. Pick- 
ard, president of the Manufacturers 
National Bank at Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, and president last year of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association, is 
chairman of the council. 

Mr. Wilson has been associated 
with the A.B.A. since early 1933. 
He has served as assistant director 
of its advertising department and 
as public relations representative 
in the field assisting banks with 
their publicity programs. He is a 
native of Vassar, Mich., and a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan. 

In addition to co-ordinating and 
developing A.B.A. publicity activ- 
ity, the council aims to assist local 
bankers associations with their 
public relations programs. 


Wa. T. WILSON 


Mercantile-Commerce, St. Louis, 
Elects McNally 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company has announced 
the election of Raymond F. McNally 
as vice president of the bank. Mr. 
McNally a former St. Louisan, 
began his banking career as Cash- 
ier of the Citizens National Bank 
of Chillicothe, Missouri, an insti- 
tution founded by his grandfather. 
In 1916, he came to St. Louis to 
become vice president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, and 
in 1918 joined the staff of the 
former National Bank of Commerce 
as vice president. He remained an 
Officer of the Bank of Commerce 
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until 1927, when he moved to Chi- 
cago to become a partner in the 
brokerage house of A. O. Slaughter 
& Company, and was connected 


with this firm until its consolida-" 


tion with the firm of Harris, Upham 
& Company a year ago. 

Mr. McNally is a graduate of the 
old Christian Brothers College of 
St. Louis and holds an A. B. and 
an honorary A. M. degree from 
that institution. He has served as 
president of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association and of the 
Missouri Bankers Association, and 
as a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association. During his residence 
in St. Louis he was treasurer of 
several organizations of a philan- 
thropic and civic nature. 


Hanes Reviews Dual 
Bank System 


The importance of the dual sys- 
tem of state and chartered banks 
as part of the American system of 
checks and balances was stressed 
at the dinner of the Massachusetts 
Savings Banks Officers Club at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Nov. 9 by Robert M. Hanes, presi- 
dent. of the American Bankers 
Association, who addressed the 
members of the club on “The 
Strength of State Banking Sys- 
tems.” 

Mr. Hanes, who is president of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, cited the mutual savings 
banks as “grand examples of states 
rights as applied to banking, retain- 
ing to their communities, as they 
do, local control over local thrift 
funds free from interference from 
centralized control. 

“Yours is the only large group of 
banks that has remained respon- 
sible only to the states which have 
chartered them,” he said. “Indeed, 
you have given all of us an excel- 
lent example of the sufficiency of 
self-regulation within the frame- 
work of existing local statutes.” 

Mr. Hanes asserted that “the 
genius of American banking has 
been the dual system of banks, 
consisting of locally owned com- 
munity banks chartered by federal 
and state governments. These two 
systems have operated in the tradi- 


tional American way as checks and 
balances on each other,” he de- 
clared. 

“From the outset,” he stated, 
“enterprise, or free enterprise as 
we like to call it, depended upon 
and still depends upon a free or 
independent banking system oper- 
ated by experienced, qualified men 
who know the credit needs of their 
communities and how best to meet 


them. The banking system lies at © 


the heart of the question of free 
enterprise versus planned economy; 
local rights versus centralized con- 
trol. Without free enterprise there 
are no local rights. And you can’t 
have free enterprise without an 
independent credit system.” 


Engineers Honor Ricketts 


Dr. L. D. Ricketts, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Valley 
National Bank, at Phoenix, Ariz., 
has been selected by the directors 
of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers as 
the James S. Douglas gold medalist 
for 1939. The selection is made 
annually by the Institute for out- 
standing achievement in the mining 
and engineering field. The selection 
was made in recognition of Dr. 
Ricketts’ “inspirational leadership 
and distinguished achievements in 
the metallurgy of copper.” The 
medal will be presented at the 
annual meeting of the Institute in 
February. 


New Director Of Chemical 


Clarence Francis, president of 
General Foods Corporation, has 
been elected a director of Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company. 

Mr. Francis is a director of 
numerous corporations, including 
many subsidiaries of General Foods 
Corporation, and is a director and 
former president of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
He has also served in an advisory 
capacity with governmental agen- 
cies, having been an_ industrial 
adviser to the NRA in 1933 and a 
member of the Advisory Council 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce in 1936. 

Active also in philanthropic and 
charitable organizations, Mr. Francis 
served as a member-at-large for 
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Will 1940 be 
YOUR 
Year? 


IT CAN BE. A LITTLE 
extra time spent on knowing 
more about your job and 
something about other De- 
partments in the bank will 
sooner or later bring that 
coveted advancement. 


YOU COULDN’T PICK 
more valuable, interesting 
and reasonable books to en- 
able you to do this than 


Stronck and Eigelberner’s 
Bank Loan Management 


Be. Young’s 
Bank Cost Control 


Don Knowlton’s 
Advertising for Banks 


THREE BOOKS FOR THE 
price of 1—only $5—regular 
price $10. Insure your 1940 
success by taking advantage 
of this price and ordering the 
books today. 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 


Send me the Blue Book Library on 5 
day approval plan. If I like them I will 
send you $5—the special price for the 
3—or $2 each for any one or two I 


the United Hospitals in 1937 and a 
member of the executive committee 
of the Community Welfare in 1934- 
36. 


Philadelphia National Promotes 
Withington 


Ralph D. Withington, assistant 
cashier of The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, has been elected a 
vice president. 

Mr. Withington entered The 
Philadelphia National Bank in 
1911, and after serving in various 
departments, was appointed an 
assistant cashier April 1, 1929. He 
is a past president of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter, Robert Morris 
Associates, and is at present a 
a national director and member of 
the Executive Committee of that 
organization. Since April 28, 1938, 
he has served as president of the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Withington is a graduate of 
Philadelphia Chapter, American 


Institute of Banking; the Evening 
School of Commerce and Finance 
of the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania; and also a grad- 
uate of the Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University. 


Joins American National 


Glen C. Mellinger, who for 12 
years was in the credit department 
of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, is now 
a vice president of the American 
National Bank of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Garret Van Haaften, who has been 
cashier of the American National 
was elevated to the position of vice 
president and cashier. 


Hanes Announces A. B. A. Dates 


Robert M. Hanes, president of the 
American Bankers Association, has 
announced the dates for the annual 
meeting of the Executive Council 
of the association, and the dates 
for the annual convention of the 
association. 

The Executive Council will meet 
at the Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia, April 21-24, 1940. 

The annual convention will be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
September 22-26, 1940. 

In addition, Mr. Hanes states, the 
association will hold a_ regional 
conference at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City March 6, 7, and 
8, 1940. The association will hold 


two other regional banking con. 
ferences during the winter season, 
As previously announced, the first 
conference will be in Richmond, 
Virginia, December 6 and 7, and the 
third one in Denver, Colorado, 
March 21 and 22. 


Bucklin Gives Away Samples! 


Although bankers consider them. 
selves businessmen, they have 
never taken up in a general way 


the practice of inviting prospective 
customers to try a sample of their 
merchandise before buying. There. 
fore, The National Sawmut Bank of 
Boston opened up a new field in 
financial merchandising when it 
gave away 2,000 samples to visitors 
in one day, early in November. 

Before the reader suspects the 
editor’s sanity let us hasten to 
explain that the “samples” were 
rosy red New England apples and 
that the occasion was the opening 
of National Apple Week. 

President Walter S. Bucklin 
added a human touch to the bank’s 
participation by personally pre- 
senting the first apple to a lad from 
the Burroughs Newsboy Founda- 
tion, shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The Apple—long-famed for keep- 
ing the doctor away—also plays an 
active part in keeping the wolf 
away from many doors in the 
region served by National Shaw- 
mut. It is estimated by the New 
England Apple Institute that ap- 
proximately 100,000 farm families 
in New England derive all or a 
part of their living from the apple 
crop, the value of which is close 
to $7,000,000 each year. Massachu- 
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setts ranks first in the volume of 
apples raised in New England, with 
an average annual production of 
2,177,000 bushels. 


Mr. And Mrs. Anderson Publish 
Special Edition 

Merril Anderson, head of the 
bank advertising firm bearing his 
name, is thoroughly familiar with 
editorial deadlines. Master Steven 
Todd Anderson, however, demon- 
strated that he has much to learn 
from his experienced father, when 
he opened his eyes to this world 
on October 27—just a few days too 
late to “catch” our November issue. 

Belated though it may be, Bank- 
ers Monthly welcomes the young 
man into our midst and extends 
heartiest congratulations to Mr. and 
Mrs. Anderson. 


Hardt On C. Of C. Board 

J. William Hardt, vice president 
of the Philadelphia National Bank 
at Philadelphia, has been elected a 
director of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce. For some years 


previously he served as treasurer 
of the Chamber. 


1940 CONVENTIONS 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Sept. 22-26—Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Institute of Banking— 
June 3-7—Hotel Statler, Boston. 
National Safe Deposit Advisory 
Council—sometime in May—Bos- 

ton. 

National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks—May 8-10—Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 


State 


Dist. of Columbia—June 5-9—The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Florida—April 4-6—Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach. 

Georgia—April—Augusta. 

Illinois—May 28-29—Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Indiana Bankers Association—May 
15-16—Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 

lowa—June 3-5—Place undecided. 

Kansas—May 8-10—Wichita. 

Minnesota—June 5-7—Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—May 13-15—Place un- 
decided. 

Missouri—May 6-8—Place unde- 
cided. 

North Dakota—June 14-15—Minot. 

Oklahoma—May 2-3—Tulsa. 


December, 1939 


Oklahoma A. I. B—May 4—Tulsa. 

South Dakota—May 15-16—Water- 
town. 

Texas—May 21-23—Buccaneer Ho- 
tel, Galveston. 

Virginia—May 23-25—Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke. 

W. Virginia—June 6-8—White Sul- 
phur Springs. 


Wisconsin—June .11-12—Place un-, 


decided. 


Bankers Conferences 


A. B. A. Regional Trust Conference 
—Jan. 11-12—Detroit, Mich. 

A. B. A. Regional Banking Confer- 
ence — March 21 - 22 — Denver, 


paaag 
WHICH 


Colo. 

Central States Conference—(date 
undecided )—Chicago. 

Indiana Banking Conference—Feb. 
12-14—Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. Pi 

Kansas Bankers Seminar—June— 
U. of Kansas, Topeka. 

Louisiana Bankers Conference — 
Jan. 24-26—Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. 

Michigan Bankers Bank Manage- 
ment Study Conference—March— 
(Tentative), Ann Arbor. 

Missouri Bankers Conference (First) 
—Jan. 17-19—University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 


UN 


IS LIKELY TO BE A 
Berrer Banker? 


One who gets his Business and Financial 
news together with complete Markets every morning, 


OR — 


or even 24 hours later? 


One who gets this vital information weekly, 


TODAY . . . the Chicago Journal of Commerce is the ONLY DAILY 
publication in the Middle West which supplies all of this financial 
data, plus, a wealth of other Industrial and Business news, most 
of which is of current or deferred interest to the active Banker. 


NOW . 


. Special “Let’s Get Acquainted” Offer 


So that you may see for yourself how very worthwhile this DAILY 
Business and Financial Service is to you and your interests, you 
can have the next 88 issues for only $5. 


Fill in... Tear off . . . and Mail this Coupon before December 15, 1939 
CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


12 East Grand Ave., Chicago 


Send the next 88 issues at the Special “Let's Get Acquainted” rate of only $5. 


Name 
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es 
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State 


C1 Check Attached 
CD Send Invoice 
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Changes since Rand M@Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1939 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a* 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 

Through Absorption 

Through Conversion 

Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total discontinued 


. Total 11 


National 1; State 10 Private 1; Other Institutions 


National 1; State 13 
National 2 
National 1; State 2 


National 5; State 25; Private 1; Other Institutions 2 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 


National 1;State 2 .. 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATIONS 


Head Offices 


ALABAMA 


Exchange Bank 

$50,000, Surplus $10,000. J. 
President, P. M. Light- 
To open November 14, 


Tuskegee 
*Alabama 
(Capital 
W. Rushing, 
foot, Cashier. 
1939) 


CALIFORNIA 

Crockett 

First National Bank.......... 90-889 
(Sold to Bank of Pinole, September 
8, 1939) 

Los Angeles 

California Bank, Main 
Office, 2901 No. Main St 
(Discontinued September 30, 1939. 
Business transferred:to and consoli- 
dated with Federal Office, 2201 No. 
Broadway) 

Los Angeles 

*California Bank, Vernon and Broad- 
way Office, 4386 So. Broadway.16-167 
(Discontined October 28, 1939 and 
business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with Main and Jefferson Office 
at 3331 South Main St.) 

Turlock 
Peoples State Bank 
(Consolidated with s 
Bank in Turlock, August 31, 


& Griffin 


90-1324 
National 
1939) 


COLORADO 
Castle Rock 
The Bank of Douglas County. .82-463 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. L. R. 
Higby, President, H. B. Dopf, Cashier. 
Opened August 28, 1939) 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 

*The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford Branch 
(Noel J. Belcourt, Vice President and 
Carleton E, Sanford, Assistant Treas- 
urer in charge. Succeeded Morris Plan 
Bank, October 10, 1939) 

Hartford 

*Morris Plan - 
(Assets purchased by Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company October 10, 
1939. A branch to be operated in the 
quarters of the former Morris Plan 
Bank to be known as Hartford 
Branch) 

New London 

Mariners Savings Bank 
(Consolidated with The Savings Bank 
of New London as The Savings Bank 
of New London, September 1, 1939) 


GEORGIA 

Alma 
*Alma Exchange Bank 
(Capital $25,000, 


64-1196 

Surplus and Profits 
$9,000. M. E. Jones, President, J. J. 
Jones, Cashier. Began operating as a 
state bank October 16, 1939. Formerly 
Alma Exchange Credit Union) 

Alma 

*Alma Exchange Credit Union 
(Began operating as a state bank 
under title of Alma Exchange Bank, 
October 16, 1939) 
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National 1; State 6 


Pearson 

The Corbett Bank 
Not 

Joe Corbett, Owner. 
tember 1, 1939) 


(Private Bank— 


Reported Sep- 


IDAHO 
Ashton 
Yellowstone Banking Company.92-292 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. S. 
M. Meikle, President, E. R. Kearsley, 
Cashier. Opened October 1, 1939) 
Kendrick 
*Kendrick State Bank 
(Sold to Farmers Bank, September 
23, 1939) 


ILLINOIS 
Rardin 
tardin State Bank 
(Liquidated voluntarily August 30, 
1939. Deposit liabilities assumed by 
Charleston National Bank, Charleston) 
Round Lake 
*First State k 
(Voluntarily liquidated. Reported Oc- 
tober 27, 1939) 
INDIANA 
Carlisle 
Sullivan State Bank, Carlisle Branch 
of Sullivan 71-1307 
(Everett L. Jones, Opened 
October 2, 1939) 
Laurel 
Laurel Bank, Private 
(Involuntary liquidation September 
14, 1939. Closed by Department of 
Financial Institutions) 


Swayzee 
First Bank at 


Manager. 


Swayzee 
71-921 
County State 


National 


(Converted to Grant 
Bank, October 2, 1939) 
Swayzee 

Grant County State Bank 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Wm. J. Milnes, President, 
Earl Reasoner, Casher. Converson of 
First National Bank at Swayzee, Oc- 
tober 2, 1939) 


IOWA 

Chatsworth 

*Chatsworth Savings Bank....72-1243 
(Temporarily suspended August 29, 
1939) 
Lester 

Security Savings 
Larchwood 

(Paul Schoening, 
September 15, 1939) 


KANSAS 


Bank, Office 


Manager. Opened 


Courtland 
Peoples State Bank 
(Moved and changed title 
Scandia State Bank, Scandia, October 
2, 1939) 

Grinnell 
Grinnell State Bank - 
(Closed by order of board directors 
August 19, 1939) 

Kelly 
State Bank of Kelly 


(Taken over by First National 
Centralia, September 20, 1939) 
Scandia 
The Scandia State Bank 83-1111 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus $2,500, 
Adolph Johnson, President, Walter 
Boyles, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Peoples State Bank, 
Courtland. Effective October 2, 1939) 


Bank, 


KENTUCKY 
Providence 
Providence Citizens Bank 2 
(Closed for liquidation September 1, 
1939 by order of Division of Banking) 
Springfield 
“Washington County Bank 
(Assets taken over by _ Springfield 
State Bank, October 23, 1939) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
*Commonwealth Bank of Baltimore 
79 

(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ity assumed by First National Bank 
October 10, 1939. To be operated as 
Howard Street Office) 

Baltimore 

*First National Bank, Howard Street 
Office, 715 Howard 
(Wm. J. Seward, Manager. Succeeded 
Commonwealth Bank of Baltmore, Oc- 
tober 10, 1939) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lynn 


Central National Bank 
(Consolidated with 
National Bank as 
Central National 
August 31, 1939) 

Lynn 
Manufacturers-Central National Bank 
O. TMRBii vices 53-86 
(Capital: Common 3400, 600, Srotereil 
$100,000, Surplus and Profits $175,000. 
Joseph A. Lamper, President, Ear! I. 
Foster, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Manufacturers National Bank and 
Central National Bank. Effective 
August 31, 1939) 

Lynn 
Manufacturers National Bank. ..53-86 
(Consolidated with Central National 
Bank as Manufacturers-Central Na- 
tional Bank of Lynn, August 31, 1939) 


Manufacturers 
Manufacturers- 
Bank of Lynn, 


MICHIGAN 
McBain 


Lake City State Bank, McBain Branch 
of Lake City 74-730 
(Cc. W. Schelling, Manager. Succeeded 
McBain State Bank, September 1 
1939) 

McBain 
McBain State Bank 
(Taken over by Lake City State Bank, 
Lake City and operated as a branch, 
September 1, 1939) 


MINNESOTA 


Rochester 
*Rochester Loan & Trust Company 
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mpany 
,. 75-71 


(Liquidating. Large part of trust busi- 
ness taken over by Olmsted County 
Bank & Trust Company) 

Stewartville 
mares WONG BAM. oc dc cccccccex 75-417 
(Absorbed by Stewartville National 
Bank, September 2, 1939) 


MISSOURI 
Seymour 
*The Seymour Bank........... 80-1809 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Sam 
E. Trimble, President, E. R. Mayfield, 
Cashier. To open on or about Decem- 
ber 1, 1939) 


MONTANA 
Miles City 
Ramk Of Miles City... ccccccce 93-512 
(Deposit liability assumed and cer- 


tain assets purchased by First Na- 
tional Bank in Miles City at close of 
business September 2, 1939) 
Philipsburg 
*Montana State Bank........... 93-517 
(Taken over by Metals Bank & Trust 


Company, Butte, Octobef 14, 1939) 
NEBRASKA 

Falls City 

Falls City State Bank.......... 76-81 
(Liquidated through First National 
Bank, September 5, 1939) 

Genoa 

First National Bank........... 76-193 
Merged with Genoa National Bank 
August 13, 1939) 

Lawrence 

*Security State Bank .......... 76-451 


(Placed in hands of Department of 
Banking. Reported October 16, 1939) 


NEW JERSEY 
Egg Harbor City 
*Egg Harbor Commercial Bank. .55-390 
(Deposits transferred to Egg Harbor 
City Trust Company, October 7, 1939. 
Assets being liquidated by FDIC) 


NEW YORK 

Cobleskill 

Farmers & Merchants Bank... .50-567 
(Stockholders voted to liquidate vol- 
untarily. Reported September 19, 1939) 

New York 

*Trade Bank & Trust Company. .1-662 
(Capital: Common $206,000, Capital 
Notes $194,000, Surplus and Profits 
$349,000. Henry L. Schenk, President, 
Arthur Larschan, Comptroller. Change 
in title of Trade Bank of New York. 
Effective October 5, 1939) 

New York 

*Trade Bank of New York...... 1-662 
(Changed title to Trade Bank & Trust 
Company, October 5, 1939) 

New York 

*Swiss Bank Corporation, Agency of 
Basle, Switzerland, 15 Nassau St. 1-799 
(Opened October 16, 1939) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Spindale 


*Union Trust Company of Shelby, 
Spindale Window Branch of Ruther- 
fordton Branch of Union Trust Com- 
th, Ci ccanavaevaeggaeneuesenes 
(J. Preston Stockton, Manager. To 
open about December 1, 1939) 

Valdese 

The Northwestern Bank, Branch of 
North Wilkesboro.............. 66-933 
(C. W. Myers, Jr., Manager. To be 
opened about October 15, 1939) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
St. Thomas 
Walsh County State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Grafton........ 


(Francis Ottem, Manager. Opened 
August 21, 1939) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Berwick 
*The Berwick Bank........... 60-714 
(Thomas Morton, President, A. H. 
Everett, Cashier. Change in title of 


Berwick Savings & Trust Company. 
Effective November 6, 1939) 

Berwick 

*Berwick Savings & Trust Company 
DEEPA sheaves eetudsencenuceneed -714 
(Changed title to The Berwick Bank, 
November 6, 1939) 

Reading 

*Berks County Trust Company, Branch 
at Lancaster Ave. & Noble St 
(Opened October 16, 1939) 

Reading 

*Union National Bank of Reading, 
Lancaster Avenue Branch............ 

(Discontinued September 9, 1939) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Williamston 


*The Pelzer-Williamston Bank. .67-728 


December, 1939 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Geo. 
P. Wenck, President, W. A. Hopkins, 
Cashier. Opened November 1, 1939) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Vermillion 

CC. NE oc ccdecesintsunuaa 78-693 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$19,000. Ray G. Stevens, President, F. 
E. Bowman, Cashier. Change in title 
of Citizens Bank and Trust Company, 
October §, 1939) 

Vermillion 

*Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
Stewiekiincaeacebeneneete ne enae 78-693 
(Changed title to Citizens Bank, Oc- 
tober 6, 1939) 

Vienna 

*Citizens State Bank, Vienna Office of 
Garden City 
(Opened October 2, 1939) 

Vienna 

Farmers National Bank........ 78-784 
(Voluntary liquidation as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1939) 

Willow Lake 

*Citizens State Bank, Willow Lake 
TR SR eee 
oda Manager. Opened October 
9 


, TEXAS 

Highland Park (Dallas P. O.) 
*Highland Park State Bank....88-2188 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
$22,500. Carney L. Dowlen, President, 
W. L. Pickens, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 1, 1939) 

Roby 

a le | eee ee 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Guy 
-atterson, President, Sam Morgan, 
Cashier. Opened October 16, 1939) 

Toyah 

*Citizens State Bank............ 88-696 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by First National Bank, Pecos, 
September 30, 1939) 


VIRGINIA 
Jarratt 
The Bank of Southside Virginia, 
Branch Of CArg@OR. ..c<ccccccecs 68-724 


(L. S. Temple, Manager. To open Oc- 
tober 2, 1939) 

Roanoke 

a ee eee 68-63 
(Capital $750,000, Surplus and Profits 
$204,000. Harold G. Robertson, Presi- 
dent, F. B. Wilson, Treasurer. Change 
in title of Liberty Trust Company. 
Effective November 1, 1939) 

Roanoke 

*Liberty Trust Company......... 68-63 
(Changed title to Liberty Trust Bank, 
November 1, 1939) 


WASHINGTON 

Walla Walla 
Union Bank & Trust Company...98-17 
(Taken over by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, September 21, 1939 and 
operated as Walla Walla Valley 
Branch, Seattle-First National Bank, 
(Spokane & Eastern Division) 

Walla Walla 

Walla Walla Valley Branch, Seattle- 
First National Bank (Spokane & 
CO Bo) rare 98-17 
(Harold Davis, Manager, R. S. Beau- 
pre, Assistant Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 21, 1939 upon the taking over 
of the Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Walla Walla by the Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle) 

Waterville 

*Bank of Waterville............ 98-464 
(Transferred assets and _ liabilities 
October 21, 1939 to The National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, 
which opened a branch at Waterville) 

Waterville 

*The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Waterville Branch of ee 
cece ected eceseesastieeeesatisaces -464 
(Succeeded Bank of Waterville whose 
assets and liabilities were transferred 
to The National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle, Seattle, October 21, 1939) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charles Town 
Peoples Bank of Charles Town. 69-198 
(Capital $37,500, Surplus and Profits 
$21,000. John L. Meyers, President, H. 
W. Willis, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Farmers Bank of 
Shepherdstown, Shepherdstown. Effec- 
tive September 5, 1939) 

Huntington 


(Capital $150,000, Surplus $45, 600. ‘* 
S. Diddle, President, G. Beckett, 
Cashier. Proposed opening date Octo- 
ber 10, 1939) 


Shepherdstown 
Farmers Bank of Shepherdstown 
caeaneee paeseceecegy ceheabeeeenen 69-198 

(Moved and changed title to Peoples 

seaee of Charles Town, September 5, 

1 ) 


WISCONSIN 
Cato 


The Farmers State Bank...... 79-854 
(Closed September 15, 1939) 

Friesland 

*Farmers & Merchants Union Bank, 
Friesland Paying & Receiving Station 
OE CORMMOEMs ccc cccccesccesesegene 
(Rink Cupery, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 16, 1939) 

Friesland 

*Friesland State Bank.......... 79-841 
(Absorbed by Farmers & Merchants 
1939)" Bank, Columbus, October 14, 
1 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 
GEORGIA 
Marietta 


tCobb Exchange Ban 
(Capital $50,000. H. 6. Schilling, Cor- 
respondent) 


ILLINOIS 
Salem 
*Salem Bank & Trust Company. 
(Permit issued September 14, 1939) 


IOWA 
3randon 
tFarmers State Savings Bank, Office of 
Independence. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
First National Bank of Baltimore, 
new branch at 776 E. Twenty-fifth St. 
(Reported August 28, 1939) 


MINNESOTA 
Hendricks 


+State Bank of Hendricks. 
(Capital $25,000) 


NEW YORK 
Mohawk 


tOneida National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Utica. 


OREGON 
Springfield 
*Bank of Oregon. 
(Capital 25,000. H. L. Lauderdale, 
Correspondent) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont 


tCity National Bank. 
a a $100,000, Surplus $20,000. Dr. 
Cc. L. Kinney, President, Andrew C, 
West, Vice President) 


F DI C Changes 


Since Final 1939 Rand MSNally 
Bankers Directory 


CALIFORNIA 
Crockett—Bank of Pinole, Valona 
PUIG. 6. ovis cnncaestasccdhactaunuee Add 
Crockett—The First National Bank of 


Crockett, Head Office and Branch 
nedsg vege bedgekeknaedeéheasedat Delete 
Turlock—Peoples State Bank....Delete 
IDAHO 
American Falls—American Falls Bank, 
GE os ccccescadedeneceenebaweoueaee Add 


Ashton—Yellowstone Banking cn 


Kendrick—Kendrick State Bank. Delete 


INDIANA 
Swayzee—The First National Bank at 


RR Ee rer = Delete 
Swayzee—Grant County State Bank. Add 
KANSAS 
Kelly—The State Bank of Kelly. Delete 
KENTUCKY 
Providence—Providence Citizens Bank 
Canes ducucheqeveahse duenehaunae Delete 

MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Commonwealth Bank of Bal- 
timore Delete 
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Index to 


ADVERTISERS 


B 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A, 
San Francisco 


Chase National Bank, 

New York 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. .765 
Continental Illinois Nat. B. & T. 

Co., Chicago 


Downey Co., C. L 


e 


Financial Advertisers Assn. 
3rd Cover 
First National Bank of Chicago.745 


G 
General Motors Accept. Corp.. -760 


H 


Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Heco Envelope Co 
Howard Paper Co 
Hush-A-Phone Corp 


L 
La Monte & Son, Geo... . .2nd Cover 


M 


Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York 


National Bank of Detroit 
National Cash Register Co. 

Back Cover 
National Shawmut Bank, The 


Philadelphia National Bank. ...747 
Public National B. & T. Co., The 
New York 


Ralston Purtha Co 
Rand M¢Nally & Co 
Recordak Corp 


St. Louis Bank Bldg. & Equip. 
DP ccketnhsk nko 6a ab Dae 761 


Todd Company 


Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc 
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MICHIGAN 
McBain—The Lake City State Bank, 
Branch of Lake City Add 
McBain—The McBain State Bank. Delete 


MINNESOTA 
Greenbush—Greenbush State Bank.Add 
Stewartville—First State Bank of 

Stewartville Delete 


MISSOURI 
Miami—Miami Savings Bank....Delete 


MONTANA 
Miles City—The Bank of Miles City 
Delete 
Philipsburg—Montana State Bank.... 
Delete 


NEBRASKA 
Falls City—Falls City State Bank. Delete 
Genoa—The First National Bank of 
Genoa 
Lawrence—Security State Bank..Delete 
Omaha—tThe Live Stock National Bank 


Omaha—tThe Live Stock National Bank 
of South Omaha Delete 


NEW JERSEY 
Egg Harbor City—The Egg Harbor 
Commercial Bank Delete 


NEW YORK 
Cobleskill—Farmers and Merchants 
Bank Delete 
New York—Trade Bank of New York, 

Head Office and Branch 
New York—Trade Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Head Office and Branch....Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 


St. Thomas—Walsh County State Bank, 
Branch of Grafton Add 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vermillion—Citizens Bank 
Vermillion—Citizens’ Bank and Trust 

Company 
Vienna—The Farmers National Bank of 
Delete 


Roby—Citizens State Bank 


WASHINGTON 
Walla Walla—Seattle-First National 
Bank, Walla Walla Branch of wes 97 
Add 
Walla Walla—Union Bank & Trust 
Company of Walla Walla Delete 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles Town—Peoples Bank of Charles 
Town Add 
Huntington—Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company Add 
Shepherdstown—The Farmers Bank of 
Shepherdstown Delete 


WISCONSIN 


Cato—The Farmers State Bank..Delete 
Friesland—Farmers & Merchants Union 


Bank, Paying and Receiving a 


Ad 
Friesland—Friesland State Bank. Delete 


Handbook Of Commercial And 
Financial Services 


Published by Special Libraries As- 
sociation, 345 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Paper bound, 70 pages, 
price $2.00. 

In this book are published the 
names and addresses, and brief de- 
scriptions of the services available 
from the named companies, any of 
which might be of interest to bank- 
ers. 

There are 263 different services 
described. 

The object of the book is to make 
available a modern list of the vari- 
ous sources of information and serv- 
ices pertaining to investments, 
banking, and finance. 


The object of the Special Libra- 
ries Association is to encourage and 
promote the collection, organiza. 
tion, and dissemination of informa. 
tion, to develop the usefulness and 
efficiency of special libraries and 
other research organizations, and to 
encourage the professional welfare 
of its members. 


The book is available, however, to 
anyone upon the payment of $2 re- 
gardless of whether membership is 
maintained in the Special Libraries 
Association or not. 


Federal Income Tax 
Handbook, 1938-39 


By Robert H. Montgomery, C.P.A. 
Ronald Press, New York. 
1260 Pages. Price $10. 


Personal experience in the use of 
this Handbook demonstrates its 
value as a practical, time-saving 
possession. Individual and corpor- 
ate income taxes as well as the un- 
distributed profits and capital stock 
tax are analyzed in brief para- 
graphs citing pertinent authorities. 
The importance of a compact pre- 
sentation of the tax laws, Treasury 
Regulations, court decisions and 
critical comments of the author can 
be readily appreciated. The effect 
of recent changes in the definition 
of capital assets and the method of 
computing capital gains and losses 
is discussed in some detail. A com- 
prehensive index lists all articles 
of the Treasury regulations, depart- 
mental rulings, B. T. A. and court 
decisions referred to and concludes 
with a general index of the subject 
matter covered. 

Although this volume is intended 
to supplement “Federal Tax Prac- 
tice” by the same author, it con- 
siders procedural matters briefly 
and indicates the proper course of 
action in making payments of tax 
on the original return, contesting 
the assessment and collection of ad- 
ditional tax and securing a refund. 
Ignorance of the correct procedure 
or carelessness in complying with 
the rules may seriously jeopardize 
the rights of taxpayers. 


Regardless of personal bias as to 
the fairness of existing tax laws, 
there should be unanimous agree- 
ment with Montgomery’s assertion 
that this county needs an impartial 
commission to “revamp the entire 
tax structure” so that it will be 
more readily understood by busi- 
ness men.—Lawrence R. Bloomen- 
thal. 
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¢ We DID IN May, 


We don’t mean to be facetious, but we do know that it is 
too often true that Mr. Jones will thank his bank profusely 


se of for lending him money . . . and a few minutes later, he will 

its 
ving 
‘por- : 
: un- In these restless times, Banking needs to tell the Human side 


damn the same institution to the depths for its “bigness.” 


stock of the American System of Banking . . . needs to make, 
ara- 

ities. not merely customers . . . but loyal, aggressive friends. 
pre- 

sury Since in Union there is Strength, the Financial Advertisers 
and 
> can 
-ffect profit organization, over 500 of the leading advertising and 
itio 

* of public relations men in the American banking field, freely 


Association was formed. Through the medium of this non- 


OSSES exchange experience, practical thoughts and ideas on new 
com- 

icles business methods, advertising, public relations and other . 
Dart- 
court 
ludes This wealth of information is available to each member in 


bject 


problems so vital in today’s customer-bank relationship. 


the form of portfolios, leaflets, and in the F.A.A. Bulletin. 


nded 
>rac- 
con- yet a member, why not write today for full particulars. 
riefly 
se of 
tax 
sting 
f ad- 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


rdize 


as to @ PRESTON E. REED, Executive Vice-President 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


laws, 
sree- 
rtion 
rtial 
ntire A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOR THE BETTERMENT OF ADVERTISING 
1 be PUBLICITY » > > NEW BUSINESS METHODS » » » PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ousi- 
nen- 


Membership is moderate in cost. If your institution is not 


HLY 





says Mr. W. M. Dien, Assistant Cashier of The First 


Huntington National Bank, Huntington, West Virginia 


“Our first experience with National equipment was in 1936,” 
writes Mr. Diehl, “when we installed a machine to post our 
liability and personal loan records. 

“We were so well pleased with the performance of this 
machine that we replaced our general ledger machine with 4 
a National, and added three of your commercial posters in ; 
our Bookkeeping Department. 

“In addition, we have your window-plan posting machines 
in our Purchaser’s Credit Department on retail and whole 
sale loan accounts, and your central proof machines in our 
Distribution Department for deposit distribution and recap 
purposes. 

“We are well pleased with the mechanical perfection of 
your machines and the quick, efficient service we receive when 
it is necessary. Summing it up, we can frankly say — we're 
glad we bought Nationals.” 

Our local representative will be glad to demonstrate to 7 
you National Machines for all types of banking work, 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Registers °* Posting Machines * Analysis Machines 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines * Postage Meter Machines 
Bank-Bookkeeping Machines . Accounting Machine Desks 
Check-Writing and Signing Machines * Correct Posture Chairs 
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